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CHAPTER IX. 
THE ATTACK. 


Don Lzonarpo was no favorite among the 
tribes and chiefs of the region which was his im- 
mediate neighborhood, and he lived within the 
walls of his well-arranged residence, more like one 
in a fort than in his own domestic dwelling, main- 
taining himself, in fact, by a regular armament 
of his servants and a few countrymen whom he 
retained in his service. With the negroes he 
was, therefore, no friend, save so far as he pur- 
chased their prisoners of them, whom they secur- 
ed in their marauding inroads upon the interior 
tribes. They feared Don Leonardo because he 
was a bold, bad man, and cared not for the spill- 
ing of blood at any time, for the furtherance of 
his immediate gain in the trade he pursued. 
Tt was for his interest to makp them fear him, 
and this he contrived to do most effectually. 

As Don Leonardo always paid for the slaves 
he purchased of the coast tribes in hard Spanish 
dollars, they believed him to possess an inex- 
haustible supply of specie, and the idea of rob- 
bing him had more than once been broached 
among them in their counsels, but fear and want 
of tact as to proper management in conducting 
an assault, they felt would insure the defeat of 
such a purpose, and thus the Spaniard had re- 
mained unmolested for years in his present posi- 
tion, but in no way relaxing the necessary degree 
of vigilance which should render safe his house- 
hold, for he knew full well the treacherous char- 
acter of the negroes, and that they were not for 
a moment to be trusted. 

Maud, his daughter, was in no way ignorant 
of this state of affairs. She fully understood the 
entire matter. Perhaps the fact that some por- 
tion of the blood of that despised race ran in her 
own veins, led her to conceive a plan for revenge 
which should embrace not only the party who 
was the grave object of her hate, but even every 
person of white blood in her father’s household, 
not even excepting her father! No one, save a 
North American Indian, can hold and nourish a 
spirit of revenge like a Quadroon. It seems to 
be an innate trait of their nature, and ever ready 
to burst forth in a blaze at any moment. 

It was impossible to understand exactly by 
what course of reasoning Maud had arrived at 
the purpose of attempting the destruction of the 
household as she did. One would have supposed 
that she would have been apt to adopt the easiest 
mode of arriving at the desired result, and that 
with even her simple knowledge of poison, she 
might, with a little adroitness, have taken the 
lives of all who were gathered under her father’s 
roof atasingle meal; but the revengeful girl 
evidently had some secret feeling to gratify, in 
the employment of the agents whom she engaged 
for her purpose, and the blow she resolved should 
be struck, and decisively, too, by the negro 
enemies of her father, who were his near neigh- 
bors. 

For this fell purpose, Maud held secret meet- 
ings with the chiefs, represented that her father’s 
strong-boxes were full of gold and silver coin, 
and that the negroes had only to effect an en- 
trance at night, means for which she was her- 
self prepared to furnish them, and at the same 
time representing to them that they would have 
it in their power to revenge themselves for all 
their past wrongs at her father’s hands, fancied 
or real. The negroes and their chiefs were only 
too intent upon the treasures their fancy depicted, 
to think or care for Maud herself, or to question 
the reason of her unnatural treachery. So they 
promised to enter the stockade under her direc- 
tion, rob the house, and then screen the deed 
they had committed by burning the dwelling and 
ail within its precincts. 

While this diabolical plan had been thoroughly 
concocted, Captain Ratlin and the two English 
ladies had passed many pleasant hours together, 
all unconscious of there being any danger at 
hand, and even Maud, with subtle treachery, 

seemed more open and free than she had been 
in her intercourse with them at first. But when 
she thought herself unobserved, she would at 
times permit a reflex of her soul to steal over 


her dark, handsome features, and the fire of pas- 
sion to flash from her eye. At such moments, 
the Quadroon became completely unsexed, and 
could herself scarcely contain her own anger and 
passion so far as not to spring, tiger-like, upon 
the object of her hatred. But the hour for the 
attempt upon the dwelling, and the destruction 
of its inhabitants, drew near. The negroes had 
sworn to stand by each other, and had sacrificed 
an infant to their deity, to propitiate him and 
insure success. 

It was long past midnight that the blacks 
might have been seen pouring out of the adja- 
cent jungle nearest to the house. They had 
selected the hour for their attack when they sup- 
posed the dwellers in the stockade-house would 
be soundest wrapped in sleep, and they had, in- 
deed chesen well, and all their plans had been 
carefully,gfranged. Bat just as Maud opened 
the secret! entrance for them to pass in, and she 
herself passed out, to flee for the time being 
from the scene, Don Leonardo came out from 
his sleeping-apartment, followed by a trusty 
slave, and promptly shot down the two first 
figures that entered by the door, causing them 
to fall dead. This unexpected repulse caused 
those behind to retreat for a while to the jungle, 
where they might consult under cover as to what 
this unexpected opposition to their plans indi- 
cated. 

The reader may as well be here informed that 
a faithful slave, who had been long with the 
Spanish trader, and who had been confided in 
by the robbers, at last could not keep the secret, 
but just at the opportune moment aroused her 
master, while he, by his promptness, for the mo- 
ment stayed the attack, until the door could once 
more be fastened, and the people awakened and 
armed to repel the congregated mass of the ene- 
my. The father did not for one moment sus- 
pect his child’s treachery, and was amazed and 
alarmed by her absence; but there was little 
time for speculations upon that or any other 
matter, since the large numbers of the negroes 
had rendered them bold, and. they seemed deter- 
mined, now they were partially foiled in their 
purpose as to entering the place by stratagem, to 
carry the house, at all hazards, by actual storm, 
while they rendered the air heavy with their 
yells. 

Don Leonardo was not at all alarmed—he had 
fought too many battles with the negroes to fear 
them. He quietly prepared his fire-arms, and 
loaded to the muzzle a heavy swivel-gun he kept 
mounted at one of the main windows, while he 
gave arms to such of his slaves as he felt confi- 
dence in, and to his immediate retainers. The 
negroes had never seen nor heard the swivel 
fired, as it was a late importation. They had 
become somewhat accustomed to small arms, 
and though they had a dread of them, yet it was 
not sufficient to deter them from making the 
attack after having congregated in such num- 
bers, and having become so wrought up by each 
other. But as they made a rush bodily towards 
the stockade, Don Leonardo fired the swivel, 
which had been loaded with shot, slugs, and 
bullets, into their very midst, every missile tell- 
ing on the limb or body of one or more! The 
effect was electrical and the slaughter large. 

The astonished savages rapidly gathered up 
their wounded companions and returned to the 
jungle once more. At first this terrible slaugh- 
ter among them seemed to deter them from the 
idea of a second attack, but the loud report of 
the gun rapidly augmented the numbers of the 
blacks, until they made a second onslaught, with 
almost precisely the same effect. They could 
scale the stockade only on this side, while on the 
other, or opposite side, Captain Radin kept up 
such a deadly and accurate fire of musketry, that 
every one who approached the buildings was sure 
to forfeit his life. It was fortunate that this 
arrangement had been made, for the negroes 
twice attempted to set the dwellings on fire from 
the rear, but were instantly repulsed by Captain 
Ratlin’s double-barrelled gun, which was ready 
loaded by his side, and which he used with fear- 
ful accuracy of aim on every approaching object. 

The negroes seemed to be wrought up to such 
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a state of excitement that they would not give 
over their purpose, though it involved such im- 
mense risk and sacrifice of life, and the attack 
was continued, at intervals, far into the morning, 
and long after the regular course of day, until at 
last the negroes divided their mutilated numbers 
into four parties, and it was evidently their last 
and most determined attempt. They did not 
hurry this, but seemed to pause and take refresh- 
ments and rest for a couple of hours, when once 
more the onslaught commenced, and the inhabi- 
tants of the stockade found it a desperate fight, 
and one even of doubtful result, if long contin. 
ued as it began. 

“Keep the black imps clear, don, for a short 
half-hour longer, and it will be all up with them,” 
shouted Captain Ratlin, from the rear. ‘I see 
a heavy square-rig rounding the point and stand- 
ing in for an anchorage; we shall find civilized 
help.” 

“ That is lucky,” growled the Spaniard, as he 
coolly shot down a negro; “our powder is fast 
giving out.” ’ 

The inhabitants of the stockade sadly needed 
assistance at this critical juncture, for the infuri- 
ated savages had become desperate and reckless 
in their attack, and must soon have carried the 
building by storm. But there soon pulled to 
the beach a half-dozen boats, with a detachment 
of marines and seamen, led on at full speed by 
an officer, before whose approach the angry 
negroes retired exhausted, leaving many dead 
upon the ground, and many too severely wound- 
ed to effect their retreat to the jungle. The 
fight had been a very sanguinary one to the 
half witted creatures outside the stockade. 

Thg new comers were an officer and part of 
; the of a man-ofwar that was erdising upon 

the coast, and which had been attracted to the 
harbor by the firing of the heavy swivel. They 
were admitted within the stockade. That 
they were English was at once observable, 
by the flag that floated from the graceful craft 
that had now rounded to and come to an anchor 
within blank cartridge shot of the factory or 
barracoons. The officer felt authorized to inter- 
fere, as we have seen, but his power of search 
and of interference in the peculiar trade of the 
coast ceased the moment he touched the land. 
His jurisdiction did not extend over any resi- 
dents on their property, unless it was afloat; 
over the coast and rivers he claimed jurisdiction 
only. 

The new comers were hospitably entertained 
by Don Leonardo, while the officer who had led 
them, and whose insignia of rank betrayed his 
station as captain, was introduced into the more 
private apartments of the place, where were the 
ladies and Captain Ratlin, the latter trying to 
re-assure them, and to quict their fears on ac- 
count of the late fearful business of the fight. 
He was thus engaged when the English captain 
entered, and was not a little astonished to hear 
the mutual expressions of surprise that were 
uttered by both the ladies and the officer himself, 
while a moment sufficed to show them to be old 
acquaintances! The reader would here recog- 
nize, in the new comer, Captain Robert Bram- 
ble, whom we saw paying suit to Miss Hunting- 
ton, not long previous, on the shady verandah 
of her mother’s house, in the environs of Cal- 
cutta. 

Notwithstanding the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and the joy felt on all sides at the timely 
arrival of the English officer and his people,— 
notwithstanding the surprise of the moment, 
that filled all present at the singular meeting of 
old friends under such extraordinary circum- 
stances, yet a close observer might have noticed 
an ill-suppressed expression of dissatisfaction 
upon Captain Ratlin’s face, as he saw the Eng- 
lish captain in friendly and even familiar inter- 
course with mother and daughter. 

“Who could have possibly foreseen this strange, 
this opportune meeting ?” said the mother. 


“Tt is as strange as agreeable, I assure you,” 
replied the new comer. ‘And you were wreck- 
ed and picked up at sea, you say, and brought 
here by—” 

“Captain Ratlin,” interrupted the daughter, 
fearing that her mother would have introduced a 
word that would have betrayed their protector. 

“Yes, by Captain Ratlin,” continued the 
mothef, “permit me to introduce you, gentle- 
men. Captain Bramble, this is Captain Ratlin ; 
you are both seamen, and there is no need of 
compliments, though I am seriously indebted to 
you both.” 

“Of the merchant service, I presume ?” said 
the English officer, regarding the young and 
handsome commander of the “Sea Witch” with a 
somewhat suspicious eye. 

“ From childhood,” was the cool reply, while, 
| as though by a feeling of common consent, both 
turned away from each other, to other objects. 

Captain Bramble saw that she whom he had 
so profitlessly saved,—she whose smile would 








‘ have been invaluable to him, now spoke low | 


and gently to the merchant captain, and even 
smiled kindly upon his remarks to her, of what- 
ever nature they might be. Doubtless, from the 
moment of their introduction, a vague suspicion 
of his true character crossed the English officer’s 
thoughts, but now he needed no other incentive, 
than the fact that Miss Huntington received and 
entertained his addresses so agreeably, and with 
such evident pleasure, to make him more than 
watchful, and resolved to find out the truth. 

“ You are not long arrived, Captain Ratlin ?” 
asked the other. 

“Within these two weeks,” was the calm 
reply. 

“Not seeing your vessel, I presume she has 
gone to the windward, for ivory.” 

“Or perhaps to leeward for other cargo,” 
answered the other, somewhat haughtily. 

The hint was sufficient, and the English officer 
saw that, let his trade be what it might, he had 
one to deal with who was master of his own busi- 
ness, and who feared no one. 

It was nearly night when Maud Leonardo re- 
appeared, expressing profound surprise at what 
had occurred, and feigning well-assumed grief 
and regret, so honestly, too, as to deceive all 
parties who observed her. But her secret cha- 
grin could hardly be expressed. Indeed, her 
father, who knew her better than any one else, 
saw that there was something wrong in his 
daughter’s spirit, that some event had seriously 
annoyed and moved her. He knew the child 
possessed of much of her mother’s wild, revenge- 
ful disposition, and though even he never for a 
moment suspected her unnatural treachery, yet 
he resolved to watch her. 

‘The negroes she had joire? 1: the attack were 
completely routed and disheartened, and fearing 
the pover and cunning of Don Leonardo, re- 
treated far inland and incorporated themselves 
with the tribes that gather their wild and preca- 
rious living in the depths of the jungle. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE DUBL. 


Arrarrs in the immediate vicinity of Don 
Leonardo’s residence began to assume a singu- 
lar and very peculiar aspect. In the first place, 
there was within doors, and under his immediate 
roof, four new comers, nearly each of which was 
actuated by some contrary purpose or design. 
Mrs. Huntington was exceedingly desirous to 
obtain passage up the coast to Sierra Leone, and 
thence home to England ; her daughter secretly 
dreaded the approach of the hour that was to 
separate her from one whom in her unrevealed 
heart she devotedly loved. Captain Ratlin was, 
of course, all impatience to have the English 
cruiser up anchor and leave the harbor, her 
proximity to his own fleet clipper ship being 
altogether too close, while Captain Bramble felt 
in no haste to leave port for several reasons. 
First, he had a suspicion that he should soon be 
able to trip up the heels of his rival, as it re- 
garded his business on the coast; and secondly, 
he was very content to have Miss Huntington 
remain here, because he knew if she was once 
landed at Sierra Leone, she would directly sail 
for England.- 

Don Leonardo heartily wished them all at the 
bottom of the sea, or any other place except his 
house, with the exception, of course, of Captain 
Ratlin, whose business with him was seriously 
impeded by the presence of these parties. 
Maud, too, was not a disinterested party, as 
the reader may well imagine, after the auda- 
cious treachery which she had already evinced ; 
but she was comparatively passive now, and 
seemed quictly to bide her time for accomplish- 
ing her second resolve touching him she once 
loved but now hated, as well as satisfying her 
revengetul spirit by the misery or destruction of 
her rival. We ray affairs in Don Leonardo's 
residence had assumed a singular and peculiar 
aspect, and the dull routine of everyday life 
that had characterized the last year was totally 
changed. 

The singular coincidence of the mecting be- 
tween Miss Huntington and her rejected lover, 
Captain Bramble, under such singular circum- 
stances, led him once more to press his suit, 
and now, as she regarded him largely in the 
light of a protector, the widow quite approved 
of his intimacy, and indeed, as far as propriety 
would permit, seconded his su‘t with her dangh- 
ter. When in India, she had looked most favor- 
ably upon Captain Bramble’s intimacy with her 
child, where there were accessory circumstances 
to further her claims ; but now she soon told her 
daughter in private, that Captain Bramble was 
a match fit and proper in all respects for such as 
she was. 

“ But, mother—” 

“ Well, my child ?” 

“Suppose, for instance, that I do not like 
Captain Bramble, tien is he a fitting match for 
me?” 


“Not like him, my child t” 
“Yes, mother, not like him.” 
“Why, is he not gentlemanly t” 
Fes.” 

“ And of good family t” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ And handsome, and—” 

“Hold, mother, you need not extend the cat- 
alogue. Captain Bramble can never be my hus- 
band,” she said, in a mild but determined tone 
that her mother understood very well. 

But Captain Bramble himself could not seem 
to understand this, notwithstanding she was 
perfectly frank and open with him. He seemed 
to be running away with the idea that if he 
could but get rid of Captain Ratlin, in some 
way, he should then have a clear ficld, and he 
able to win her hand under the peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding her. Thus moved, he re- 
doubled his watchfulness touching the captain's 
movements, satisfied that he should be able ere 
long to detect him in some intrigue, as to run- 
ning acargo of slaves, and doubtless under such 
circumstances that he could arrest and detain 
him, if not, by some lucky chance, even have 
him tried and adjudged upon by the English 
commission upon the coast. 

To suppose that Captain Ratlin did not un- 
derstand entirely the motives and conduct of his 
enemy and would-be rival, would be to give him 
less credit for discernment than he deserved, 
He understood the matter very well, and, in- 
deed, bore with assumed patience, for Miss 
Huntington’s sake, many impertinences that he 
would otherwise have instantly asserted. But 
he marked out for himself a course, and he re- 
solved to adhere to it. Captain Bramble was 
not only a suitor of Miss Huntington’s, bat an 
old and intimate friend, as he learned from her 
family, and therefore he should avoid all quar- 
rel whatever with him, and so he did on his own 
part; but the English officer, enraged by his ap- 
parent success, took every occasion to disparage 
the character of Captain Ratlin, and even before 
Miss Huntington’s own face, declared him no 
gentleman. 

“You are very severe, Captain Bramble,” said 
the lady, “upon a person whom you acknow!l- 
edge you have not yet known a single calendar 
month.” 

“It is long enough, quite long enough, Miss 
Huntington, to read the character of such an 
unprincipled fellow as this nondescript captain.” 

“T have known him about twice as long as 
you, Captain Bramble,” replied Miss Hunting- 
ton, calmly, “and I have not only formed a very 
different opinion of him, but have good reasons 
to feel satisfied of the correctness of my 
judgment.” 

“TI perceive that Miss Huntington has taken 
him under her protection,” replied the discom- 
fited officer, sarcastically, as he seized his hat 
and left her. 

While in this spirit, the two rivals met in the 
open space before the house of Don Leonardo, 
when the English officer vented some coarse and 
scurrillous remarks upon Captain Ratlin, whose 
eyes flashed fire, and who scized his traducer by 
the throat and bent him nearly double to the 
earth, with an ease that showed his superior 
physical strength to be immense, but as though 
impressed with some returning sense, Captain 
Ratlin released his grasp and said : 

“Rise, sir, you are safe from my hand; but 
fortunate it is for you that you can call this lady 
whose name you have just referred to, friend ; 
the man whom she honors by her countenance 
is safe from any injury I can inflict.” 

“‘A very chivalric speech,” replied the enraged 
and brow-beaten officer. “‘ Bat you shall answer 
for this, sir, and at cnce. This is not the spot— 
you must give me satisfaction for this base in- 
sult, or by the heaven above us I will shoot you 
like a dog!” 

“ As you will, sir. I have spoken openly, and 
I shall abide by my word. I am no boester, nor 
do l expect any especial favor at the hands of 
the lady whom you have named ; bat I repeat, 
sir, that my reepect for her renders her friend 
safe from any injury that I might etherwise, in 
just indignation, inflict.” 

Little did either know that the object of their 
remarks had been a silent bat trembling witness 
of the entire scene, from the first taunting word 
Captain Bramble had spoken. 

Early the enbsequent morning, even before the 
sun had risen, a boat might have been seen pull- 
ing from the side of the English sloop-of-war, 
propelled by the stout arms of a couple of sea- 
men, while two persons sat in the stern, a closer 
examination of whom would have revealed therm 
to be the captain of the ship and surgeon. At 
the same moment there shot out from a little 
nook or bay in the rear of the barracoons, alight 
skiff propelled by a single oareman, who rowed 
his bark in true seamen style, crose-handed, 
while a second party sat in the stern. The row 
er was Captain Hatlin, and his companion was 
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the swarthy and fierce-looking Don Leonardo. 
That the same purpose guided the course of 
either boat was apparent from the fact that both 
were headed for the same jutting point of land 
that formed a sort of cape on the harbor’s south- 
ern side. 

“ That is the fellow, he who pulls the oars,” 
said Captain Bramble to his surgeon. 

“He must be a vulgar chap, and pulls those 
instruments as though bred to the business.” 

“Not so very vulgar, either,” said the other ; 
“the fellow has seen the world and has his no- 
tions of honor, and knows how to behave, that 
is plain enough.” 

“Egad, he shoots that skiff ahead like an 
arrow; the fellow could make his fortune as s 
ferryman,” continued the surgeon, facetiously. 

“ Give way, lads, give way,” said the English 
captain, impatiently, to his men, as he saw that 
the skiff would reach the point long before he 
got there himself. 

A short half-hour found the two rivals stand- 
ing opposite to each other at some twelve paces 
distance, each with a pistol in his hand. The 
preliminaries had been duly arranged between 
the surgeon and Don Leonardo, the latter of 
whom had not ceased up to the last moment to 
strive and effect a reconciliation. Not that he 
dreaded bloodshed, it was a pastime to him, but 
because it jarred so manifestly with his interests 
to have his friend run the risk of his life. Both 
of the principals were silent. Captain Bramble 
was exceedingly red in the face, and evidently 
felt the bitterness of anger still keenly upon him ; 
while the open, manly features of his opponent 
wore the same placid aspect as had character- 
ized them while he leaned over the side of his 
own ship, or gazed idly into the rippling waters 
that laved the dark hull. 

It had been arranged that both parties should 
aim and fire between the commencement and 
end of pronouncing the words, “one, two, three,” 
by the surgeon; and that individual, having 
placed his box of instruments with professional 
coolness upon the ground, took his position to 
give the signal agreed upon, when he said, in 
preparatory tone : 

“ Gentlemen, are you ready ?” 

To which both answered by an inclination of 
the head, and then immediately followed : 

“ One, two, three !”” 

Almost before the first word was fairly articu- 
lated, the sharp quick report of Captain Bram- 
ble’s pistol was heard, and the next moment he 
was observed gazing intently upon his adver- 
sary, to see whether he had wounded him, and 
observing that he had not, he dashed his wea- 
pon to the ground, uttering a fierce oath at his 
luck. 

In the meantime Captain Ratlin had not 
moved an inch, not even a muscle; his hand 
containing the pistol had hung quietly at his 
side, and his face still remained undisturbed. 
He had kept his word, and would not fire upon 
the friend of the woman whom he truly respect- 
ed, and earnestly, devotedly, though hopelessly 
loved. 

Captain Bramble paced back and forth like a 
caged lion, until at last, coming opposite and 
near to his adversary, he coarsely remarked : 

“Tt is much easier for a trembling hand to 
retain a perpendicular position than to assume a 
horizontal one !”” 

Captain Ratlin understood the taunt, and 
stepping to where the English officer had thrown 
his discharged weapon, he threw it high in the 
air, and at the exact moment when the power of 
gravitation turned the piece towards the earth, 
he quickly raised his arm and fired, sending the 
bullet in his own pistol completely through the 
wooden stock of the other. Then turning cool- 
ly to Captain Bramble, he said : 

“A trembling hand, sir, is hardly so sure of 
its aim as that.” 

“This fellow is the evil one himself,” whis- 
pered the surgeon to his principal. “Come, let 
us on board, if he should insist upon a second 
shot, we should be obliged to give him the 
chance, since he did not fire at you, and he 
would drop you spite of fate.” 

“ Curse his luck ; I am sure I had him fall in 
the breast—such a miss, and I, who am so sure 
at a dozen paces ;” and the English officer con- 
tinued to chafe and growl until he had got into 
his boat, and was out of hearing from the shore. 

Captain Ratlin and Don Leonardo quietly 
pulled back towards the barracoons, and as they 
neared the shore they saw the form of a female, 
which both at once recognized to be that of Miss 
Huntington, who stood there pale as death, and 
who gazed intently at the young commander as 
he drew nearer and nearer, and as he jamped 
upon the shore, said, hastily : 

“You have been on a fearful errand. Have 
either of you been hurt ¢” 

“Nay, lady, it was but a bit of morning 
sport,” said Captain Ratlin, pleasantly. 

“ Answer me, was he injured, for I see you 
are not?” 

“There has been no harm done to flesh and 
blood, lady.” 

“Heaven be praised!” said the half-fainting 
girl, as she leaned upon the young commander’s 
proffered arm, and they together approached the 
house of Don Leonardo. 

There had been another witness of the affair, 
one who was secreted on the very spot where the 
meeting took place, one who had overheard the 
arrangements for the same, and one who had 
secretly repaired thither with hopes to have seen 
the blood of one, if not both, flow, even unto 
death. And this was Maud, poor deluded, re- 
vengeful girl, who had permitted one passion to 
fill her every thought, and who now lived and 
dreamed only for revenge apon one who was as 
innocent of any intended slight or wrong to her 
as he was to the being he really loved. 

Mand, with the fleetness of an antelope, had 
ran by the land-path from the spot of the con- 
test, and reached home nearly as quick as the 
boat containing her father and Captain Ratlin 
had done, and now, as she saw her hated white 
rival leaning upon his arm, so pale, so confiding, 
and he addressing her with such tender assur- 
ance, a fresh wound to her already rankled and 
goaded feelings was imparted, and once more she 

swore a fearful and quick revenge. 




























his appearance, at least for afew days, did not 
soon land from his vessel, but mused alone in 
the solitude of his cabin upon the obduracy of 
Miss Huntington’s heart, and the good luck 
which had saved his rival’s life. 


tented on board his ship. This he could not do 
while he realized that Miss Huntington was so 
near upon the shore ; for, so far as such a being 
could really love, he did love the lady ; and yet 
his sentiment of regard was so mixed up with sel- 
fishness and bitterness of spirit, and pride at 
being refused, that the small germ of real affec- 
tion which had found birth in his bosom was too 
much corroded with alloy to be identified. He 
felt that he had been overreached by Captain 
Ratlin, and also that he had good grounds of sus- 
pecting his successful rival of being either directly 
or indirectly engaged in the illegal trade of the 
coast, and, determined, if possible, to discover 
his secret, he again became a frequent visitor of 
Don Leonardo’s house, where he was sure to meet 
him constantly. 












Captain Bramble, too much chagrined to make | 





CHAPTER XI. 
THR HUES OF LOVB. 


Cartan Bramsixs did not long remain con- 


There were two spirits whom we have intro- 


duced to the reader in this connection, who were 
fitting companions for each other ; but they had 
not as yet been brought together by any chance 
so as to understand one another. We refer to 
Captain Bramble and Maud the Quadroon. 
Both now hated Captain Ratlin, and would 
gladly have been revenged in any way for the 
gratification of their feelings upon her whom he 


so fondly loved. With this similarity of senti- 
ment it was not singular that they should ere 
long discover themselves and feelings to each 
other. Indeed Maud, who had been a secret 
witness of the deed, already realized that Captain 
Bramble was the enemy of him whom she had 
once loved, and whom she now so bitterly 
despised. 

Untutored in the ways of the world and fash- 
ionable intrigue, yet the Quadroon saw very 
clearly that through Captain Bramble she might 
consummate that reyenge which she had so sig- 
nally failed in doing by the agency of the hostile 
negro tribes she had treacherously brought to her 
father’s doors. He had not been long at the 
factory, therefore, on landing after the duel, 
before Maud sought a private interview with 
him, on pretext of communicating to him some 
information that should be of value to him in 
connection with his official duty. To this, of 
course, the English officer responded at once, 
shrewdly suspecting at least a portion of the 
truth, and he therefore met Maud at an appointed 
spot in the jungle hard by her father’s house. 

“ You will speak truly in what you tell me, 
my good girl?” he said sagaciously, as he looked 
into her dark spirited eyes with admiration he 
could not avoid. 

“ Have I anything to gain by alie ?” respond- 
ed Maud, with a curling lip. 

“No, I presume not,” he answered. “I 
merely ask from ordinary precaution. But what 
do you propose to reveal to me? Something 
touching this Captain Ratlin ?” 

“ Ay,” said the girl quickly. “It is of him I 
would speak. You are an English officer, agent 
of your government, and sent here to suppress 
this vile traffic ?” 

‘Trae.’ 

“ And have you suspected nothing since” your 
vessel has been here ?” 

“‘T suspect that this Captain Ratlin is in some 
way connected with the trade.’ 

“ He is, and but now awaits the gathering of 
a cargo in my father’s barracoons, to sail with 
them to the West Indies. It is not his first 
voyage, either.” 

“But where is his vessel ¢ he cannot go to sea 
without one,” said the Englishman. 

“ That is what I would reveal to you. I will 
discover to you his ship if you swear to arrest 
him, seize the vessel, and if possible hang him!” 

“You are bitter indeed,” said the officer, 
almost startled at the fiendish expression of the 
Quadroon’s countenance as she emphasized those 
two expressive words. 

“T have reason to be,’”’ answered Mand, calm- 
ing her feelings by an effort. 

“Has he wronged you t” 

“Yes, he loves the white woman whom he 
brought to my father’s house.” 

“ Thus far, atall events, my good girl, we have 
mutual cause for hate, and we will work heartily 
together. You know where his vessel lies 2” 

“Tdo.” 

“Ts it far from here ¢” 

“ Less than a league.” 

“Indeed! These fellows are cunning,” mused 
the officer. “When will you guide me and a 
party of my people thither t’”’ 

“ To-night.” 

“Tt is well. 
we meet ¢” 

“At the end of the cape, where you and he 
met a few days since.” 

“« Where we met ¢” asked the other, in surprise. 
“* How knew you of that t” 

“T saw it.” 

“ The duel t” 

“Tea. 

“It is strange. I thought none but ourselves 
were to be there.’”’ 

“ He has moved in no direction since this 
woman has been here that I have not followed. 
There I hoped to see him fall; but he was 
strangely preserved.” 

“You are a singular girl, Maud,” replicd the 
officer. ‘ Take this and wear it for my sake,” 
he added, unloosing a fine gold chain from his 
watch and tossing it around her neck, “and be 
punctual at that spot to night after the last ray of 
twilight.” 

“T will,” answered the Quadroon, as she re- 
garded the fine workmanship of the chain for a 
moment with idle and child-like pleasure, then 
turning from the epot, they both returned, though 
by different paths, from the jungle towards the 
dwelling of her father. 

Captain Bramble dined with Don Leonardo 


I will be prepared. Where shall 


that day, and his good spirits and pleasant con- 
verse were afterwards the subject of comment, 
exhibiting him in a far more favorable light than 
he had appeared in since his arrival at the facto- 
ry. Maud, too, either for sake of disguise, or 
because the knowledge of her plan imparted ex- 
hilaration of spirits to her, was more agreeable, 
seemingly frank and friendly than she had been 
for many a long day, if we except the day before 
the late attack of the negroes upon the house, 
when the same treacherous assumption of cheer- 
fulness and satisfaction with all parties was sim- 
ilarly assumed. 












































Captain Ratlin, on his part, was ever the same ; 


he found that he must wait some weeks even yet 
before he could prosecute the purpose of his 
voyage, and indeed he seemed to have lost all 
interest in it. 
pure an object to permit him to participate to 
any extent in so questionable a business. Gladly 
would he at any moment have thrown up his 
charge of the “Sea Witch ;” and he had indeed 
promised Miss Huntington that for her sake, and 
in honor of her friendship (for he had never 
aspired to any more intimate relationship), he 
would ignore the trade altogether, and that he 
would despatch Mr. Faulkner, his first officer, to 
the owners in Cuba with the ship he had himself 
taken in charge. 


His thoughts were full of too 


Having been brought up from childhood upon 


the sea, he had never studied the morality of the 
trade in which he was now engaged. But the nice 
sense of honor which was so strong a characteris- 
tic of his nature, only required the gentle influence 
of asweet and refined nature like her with whom 
providence had so opportunely thrown him, to 


reform him altogether of those rougher ideas 
which he had naturally imbibed in the course of 
his perilous and daring profession. In the pres- 
ence of that fair and pure-minded girl he was as 
a child, impressible, and ready to follow her 
simplest instructions. All this betokened a native 
refinement of soul, else he could never have 
evinced the pliability which had rendered him 
so pleasant and agreeable a companion to her he 
secretly loved. 

“Lady,” he said to her as they sat together 
that afternoon, “Heaven has sent you for a 
guardian angel to me ; your refining influence has 
come to my heart at its most lonely, its most 
necessary moment. I have done with this trade, 
never more to engage in it.” 

“That is honorable, noble in you, Captain 
Ratlin, so promptly to relinquish all connection 
with a calling, which though it affords fortune 
and command, can never permit you self- 
respect.” 

“ The ship will probably be despatched within 
these two weeks, and then I will take any birth 
in legitimate commerce, where I may win an 
honorable name and reputation. 

“There is my hand on so honorable a resolu- 
tion,” said Miss Huntington, frankly, while a 
single tear of pleasure trembled in her clear, 
lustrous eyes. ' 

The young commander sook the hand fespect- 
fully that was extended to him, but when he 
raised his eyes to her face and detected that tear, 
a thought for a moment ran through his brain, a 
faint shadow of hope that perhaps she loved him, 
or might at some future time do so, and bending 
over the fair hand he held he pressed it gently to 
his lips. He was not repulsed, nor chided, but 
she delicately rose and turned to her mother’s 
apartment. 

How small a thing will affect the whole tenor 
of a life time; trifles lighter than straws are 
levers in the building up of destiny. Captain 
Ratlin turned from that brief interview with a 
feeling he had never before experienced. The 
idea that Miss Huntington really cared for him 
beyond the ordinary interest that the circum- 
stances of their acquaintance had caused, had 
not thus far been entertained by him; had this 
been otherwise he would doubtless have differ- 
ently interpreted many agreeable tokens which 
she had granted him, and to which his mind now 
went back eagerly to recall and consider under 
the new phase of feeling which actuated him. 

How else could he interpret that tear but as 
springing from a heart that was full of kindly 
feeling towards him. It was a tell-tale drop of 
crystal that glistened but one moment there. 
Could it have been fancy? was it possible he 
could have been mistakent The matter assumed 
an aspect of intense importance in his estima- 
tion, and he paced the apartment where she had 
left him alone, half in doubt, half hoping. In 
one instant how different an aspect all things 
wore ; life, its aims, the persons he met at the 
door as he now passed out. Even the foliage 
seemed to partake of the freshness of his spirit, 
and the world to become rejuvenated and beauti- 
fied in every aspect in which he could view it. 

This was the bright side of the picture which 
his imagination, aided by that gaudy painter and 
fancy colorer, Hope, had conjured up before his 
mind’s eye, but the reverse side of the picture 
was at hand, and now he paused to ask himself 
seriously: “Can this bet Who am I? a poor 
unknown sailor, fortuneless, friendless, nameless. 
Who is she! a lady of refined cultivation, high 
family, wealth, and beauty. Is it likely that two 
such persons as I have considered should be 
joined by intimate friendship ? can such barriers 
as these be broken down by love? Alas, I am 
not so blind, so foolish, so unreasonable, as to 
believe it for a moment.” So once more the 
heart of the young commander was heavy within 
his breast. 

In the mean time Captain Bramble had found 
an opportunity that afternoon to see Maud, and 
to learn from her that Captain Ratlin almost 
always slept on board his ship, departing soon 
after dark for the spot through the jungle. Sat- 
isfied of this, Capt. Bramble once more proceed 
ed to make his arrangements, for to have seized 
the vessel without her commander on board 
would have been to perform but half the business 
he had laid out for the night’s engagement. But 
all seemed now propitious, and he av-aited the 
darkness with impatience, when he might disem- 
bark a couple of boat loads of sailors and marines, 
and with the Quadroon for guide follow the path 
through the jungle to where the “Sea Witch” lay. 

“Why do you muse so long and lonely, my 
child?” asked Mrs. Huntington of her daughter 
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that afternoon, as she came in and surprised her 
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gazing out at a window vacantly 

“O, I hardly know, dear mother. 
thinking over our strange fortune since we left 
Calcutta, the wreck, the nights in the boat, and 
| our fortunate rescue.” 

“Fortunate, my deart I don’t exactly know 
about that. Here we have been confined at this 
slave factory, little better than the slaves them- 
selves, these four weeks.” 

“Well, mother, Captain Bramble says he shall 
sail soon, and then we can go round to Sierra 
Leone, and from thence take passage direct for 
England.” 

“For my part I can’t understand why Capt. 
Bramble insists upon staying here so long. He 
don’t seem to be doing anything, and he came 
into the harbor by chance.” 

“He says that business and duty, which he 
cannot explain, detain him here, but that he will 
soon leave, of which he will give us due notice.” 

“Heaven hasten the period !” said the mother, 
impatiently ; “for Iam most heartily tired and 
worn out with the strange life we lead here.” 

This conversation will explain to the reader in 
part, the reason why Mrs. Huntington and her 
daughter, English subjects and in distress upon 
the coast, had not at once gone on board the 
vessel of their sovereign which lay in the harbor, 
and been carried upon their destination. From 
the outset Captain Bramble had resvived not to 
let his rival slip through his fingers by leaving 
port himself, and thus he had still remained to 
the present time, though without any definite 
plan of operation formed until he availed himself 
of Maud’s proposal. 

“Why, bless me, my child, you look as though 
you had been crying,” said the mother, now 
catching a glance at her daughter’s face. 

“Do I, mother ?” she answered, vacantly. 

This was just after she had returned from the 
meeting with Captain Ratlin as already described, 
and whether she had been crying or not, the 
reader will probably know what feelings moved 
her heart. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CONFLICT. 


Cartatn BramBie knew very well that he 
had desperate men to deal with in the taking of 
a slaver on the coast, but he had gathered his 
evidence and witnesses in such a strong array 
that he felt warranted in going to any length in 
securing possession of a clipper craft which had 
been so fully described to him. He was not 
wanting in personal courage, and therefore, with 
a well-selected body of sailors and marines, and 
one or two officers, he quietly pulled away from 
the ship’s side, under cover of the night, and 
landed at the proposed spot. Here he found 
Maud patiently awaiting his coming, and ready 
to lead him to the hiding-place of the “ Sea 
Witch” and her crew. The men were all well 
_armed, and instructed how to act in a” y possible 
emergency that was to be met with in the busi- 
ness which brought them on shore. 


On the whole body pressed in silence, through 
a tangled and narrow path, being more than 
once startled by the growl of some wild animal, 
whose haunts they disturbed. It was weary 
struggling by this path through the wood, but it 
was the only way to approach the desired point 
by land. Maud hesitated not, but stole or glid- 
ed through che tangled undergrowth, as though 
she had passed her whole life-time in the deep, 
tangled ways of the jungle. As they went on, 
the moon gradually rose and lifted up the dark 
path by little gleamings which stole in through 
the thick leaves and close-turning branches of 
the lofty vegetation. 

On, on they press ; and now they pause at a 
sign from Maud, and listen to the sound of 
voices, which have a strange and echo-like sound 
in that wild and tangled spot. Hark! those 
voices are not from the tongues of natives ; that 
is English which they speak. 

“Hist! hist!” whispered the Quadroon, “ we 
are almost upon them !” 

“Jn which direction?” asked the English 
officer. 

“Here, see you not those bright, silver-like 
scales through the leaves ?” 

“Fea.” 2 

“That is the river’s bed, and they lie on board 
their craft, moored close to us.” 

“How many do they number ?”’ 

“T know not.” 

“Tt is not important,” continued the English- 
man, turning to his followers, and in a low voice 
bidding them look to their weapons, for the game 
was near at hand. 

A few more steps brought the party to the 
skirts of the thicket, where it bordered on a 
small clearing, opening upon the river, and look- 
ing across which—while they were themselves 
screened by the jungle—they discovered the dark 
hull of the “Sea Witch,” with her lower masts 
and their standing rigging. The vessel was 
moored close to the shore, with which a portable 
gangway connected it. Shallow as the water 
_was, yet so light was her draft that she evident- 
ly floated upon its sluggish currert. Voices 
were heard issuing from the fore hatch, and two 
or three petty officers were seated about the en- 
trance to the cabin, smoking cigars and pipes, 
all unconscious of any danger. 

“There is your prey! Spring upon it, and 
be quick, for they will fight like mad, and he 
will lay a dozen of you by the heels befor: you 
take the ‘Sea Witch !’” said Maud. 

Captain Bramble rushed forward to the attack, 
followed by his men, and was soon on the deck 
of the vessel; but though he took Mr. Faulkner 
and his crew by surprise, he did not find them 
entirely unprepared, and after dropping eight of 
his people upon the slaver’s deck, and being 
himself, severely wounded in the arm, Captain 
Bramble thought it best to beat a retreat, at 
least for a few moments, and so sought again 
the shelter of the jungle. 

The conflict, which was very brief, was alse 
very sanguinary, and five of the slaver’s people 
had been either mortally wounded or killed ont- 
right ; but from the habit of constantly wearing 
their arms, even to pistols, when on the coast, 
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purpose to unmoor the vessel, and let her drift 


opportunity, 
out into the river, which would at once place 


aificantly 
her beyond his reach, as he had no boats within “Yo.” 
a league of the spot; and therfore he resolved 
upon a second onslaught, and this time divided 
his men into three parts—one to board at the 
bows, one at the stern, and himself leading a 
dozen picked men at the waist. 
This division of his forces was the best ma- 
neeuvre he could possibly make, and succeeded 
sAmirably, since his own people outnumbered 
the slavers, and by dividing them he strengthen- 
ed his own power and weakened theirs. Once 
more upon their deck, the hand-to-hand battle 
was short, bloody and decisive, until towards its 
close, Captain Bramble found himself driven 
into the forecastle with a number of his follow- 
ers, and atthe same moment saw the mate of 
the “Sea Witch,” with those of his people that 
were left alive hastening to embark in a quarter- 
boat, and pull away from the vessel’s side with 
great speed. 
A sort of instinct explained to him the mean- 
ing of this, and hurrying his people on shore 
with the wounded, they sought the shelter of the 
jungle once more. Scarcely had they gained the 
shade of the thick undergrowth, when a report 
like that of a score of cannons rang upon the 
night air, and high in the air soared a body of 
flame and wreck in terrific confusion. The 
slavers had placed a slow match in connection 
with the magazine, and had blown in one instant 5 
of time that entire and beautiful fabric into ten 
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Even Maud, with all her hatred and passion, 
qnailed at the shock, and trembled as she erouch- of him. 
ed to the ground with averted face. She realized 
the result of her treachery, but looked in vain 
for the object on whom she had hoped to reck their greater 
the strength of her indignation and her hate. position as ¢ 
Where was he? This was a question that Cap- 
tain Bramble had several times asked; but in Bice sense of 
vain, until now, when suddenly there appeared which shoald 
before their eyes, hastening towards the scene, were his gues 
Captain Will Ratlin. @ suit under» 

“Seize him, my men! seize him, and bind his delicate but 
arms !—he is our prisoner,” said the English } did so ; true, 


officer. 

“ By what authority do you give such an or- 
der as that, Captain Bramble ?” asked the young 
commander. ; 

“Tn the queen’s name, sir; in the name of : 
the English people, who abhor pirates and slav- 
ers !”” was the taunting reply of the Englishman. 

“Stand back!” said Captain Ratlin, felling 
two seamen to the earth who approached him to 
lay hands upon his person, and at the same time 
drawing a revolver from his pocket. ‘ Stand 
back, Isay! I carry the lives of six of you in 
this weapon, and I am not one to miss my aim, : 
as your valiant leader yonder well knows.— 
Now, Captain Bramble, I will surrender to you, 
provided you accede to my terms, otherwise you j 
cannot take me alive!” 

“ Well, sir, what have you to offer?” said the 
English officer, positively quailing before the 
stern and manly front of the young commander. 

“That you accept my word of honor to obey 
your directions as a prisoner, but that you shall 
not bind my arms or confine me otherwise.” 

“Have your own way,” replied the English- 
man, doggedly ; “ but give up your weapons.” 

“Do you promise me this, Captain Bramble ?” 

o I do.” 

“Tt is well, sir; there goes my weapon;” say- 
ing which he hurled it far into the river’s bed. 

As soon as Maud saw him, she sprang to her 
feet, and with all the bitterness of expression 
which her countenance was capable of, she scowl- 
ed upon his upright figure and handsome fea- 
tures. It was evident she felt a bitter disap- 
pointment at his absence from the late affray, 
and would only have rejoiced had she believed 
he was blown to atoms with his vessel by the 
wild explosion which had so lately shaken the 
very earth upon which she now stood. It was 
plain that up to this very moment, however, that 
the young commander had never suspected her 
of treachery, or even jealousy, towards himself; 
but now, he would have been worse than blind 
not to have seen and reaiizd, also, the deep ma- 
lignant feeling which was written on her dark, 
but handsome face. 

“*Maud,” he said, in a low, but reproachful 
tone, “is it you who have betrayed us !”” 

“Ay,” said the girl, quickly, and with a shrill 
cadence of voice, ‘(a double heart should be 
dealt doubly with. It was I who led these peo- 
ple hither, and I hoped the fute of so many of 
your ship’s company might have been yours !— 
but you are a prisoner now, and there's hope 
yet!” 

“Maud, Maud! have I ever wronged you or 
your father?’ asked Captain Katlin, reproach- 
fully. 

“Do you not love that white-faced girl you 
brought hither?” 

“And if I did, Mand, what wrong is that to 
thee? Did I promise thee love ¢”’ 

“Nay, I asked it not of you,” said the angry 

irl. 
. “‘ But you have done me a great wrong, Maud ; 
one that you do not yourself understand. J for- 
give you though, poor girl; you are hardly to 
blame.” 

These kindly-intend«d words only aggravated 
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the object to whom they were addressed, and pe Ne 
she turned away hastily to the shade of the 
thick vegetable growth, where he lost sight of 
her figure among the branches and leaves, while 
he walked on with the English officer and his 
people over the ground they had just passed, to- 
wards Don Leonardo's. 
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which grated harshly upon the ears of the wound 
ed, who were borne upon litters made from 
branches of the hard, dry leaves of the palm. 
As they came upon the open spot where stand 
the barracoons and Dow Leonardo's dwelling, 
they found the entire family aroused and on the 
waich, the heavy explosion of the ‘Sea Witch's’ 
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the truth, seemed satisfied at a single glance as 
to the state of affairs, and walking up to the 
young commander, and watching for a favorable 
opportunity, when not overheard, he asked, sig- 
nificantly: “ Treachery ?” 

bath Ned 

“Whom ?” 

“ Tt matters not,” was the magnanimous reply ; 
for Captain Ratlin was too generous to betray the 
Quadroon to her father, though she had proved 
thus treacherous to him. 

As he now recognized himself to be a prison- 
er, and had been told by Captain Bramble that 
he must go forthwith on board his ship as such, 
he desired to say a few words to Mrs. Hunting- 
ton and her daughter, a request which his rival 
could hardly find grounds for refusing, and so he 
took occasion to explain to them the state of af- 
fairs, and to advise them to the best of his abili- 
ty, touching their own best course in order to 
safely reach England. They felt that his advice 
was good, as truly disinterested, and both agreed 
to abide strictly by it; but doubted not that as 
Captain Ratlin had not been engaged in any 
slave commerce, and indeed had not been in the 
late action at all, that he would be very soon 
liberated, and free to clioose his own calling. 

Captain Ratlin was conveyed on board the 
ship in the harbor, and Mrs. Huntington and her 
daughter also, with Maud and some other wit- 
nesses that Captain Bramble desired ; and the 
vessel shaped her course along the coast towards 
Sierra Leone, where there was sitting an Eng- 
lish court of admiralty, with extraordinary au- 
thority relative to such cases Captain Bramble 
was now about to lay before them, and who 
would be only too much gratified at the bringing 
before them of an offender to make an example 
of him. 

Captain Bramble of course offered to Mrs. 
Huntington and her daughter his own cabin for 
their greater comfort, and strove to make their 
position as comfortable as possible for them 
while they were on board; but he had not that 
nice sense of honor, that true delicacy of spirit, 
which should have led him to remember they 
were his guests from necessity, and that to push 
@ suit under such circumstances was not only in- 
delicate but positively insulting. And yet he 
did so ; true, he did not actually importune Miss 
Huntington, but his attentions and services were 
all rendered under that guise and aspect which 
rendered them to her most repulsive. 

Captain Bramble took good care that his pris- 
oner and rival should have no degree of inter- 
course with her whom he knew very well Cap- 
tain Ratlin loved. Under pretence that he fear- 
ed his prisoner would attempt to escape, he kept 
him under close guard, and did not permit him 
once upon deck during the entire trip from the 
factory of Don Leonardo to the harbor of Sierra 
Teone. This chafed the young commander’s 
spirit somewhat, but yet he was of too true a 
spirit to sink under oppression; he was brave 
and cheerful always. Of course, Miss Hunting- 
ton saw and understood all this, and the more 
heartily despised the English officer for the part 
he played in the unmanly business. 

Maud kept by herself. She felt miserable, and 
as is often the case, realized that the success of 
her treachery, thus far, which, in her anticipation, 
had promised so much, had but still more deep- 
ly shadowed her heart. The English officer 
looked upon her with mingled feelings of admi- 
ration for her strange beauty, with contempt for 
her treachery, and with a thought that she might 
be made perhaps the subject of his pleasure by 
alittle management by-and-by. It was natural 
for a heart so vile as his to couple every circum- 
stance and connection in some such selfish spirit 
with himself; it was like him. 

“Maud,” he said to her, one day. 

“Well,” she answered, lifting her handsome 
face from her hands, where she often hid it. 

“ You have lost one lover ?” 

The girl only answered by a flashing glance of 
contempt. 

“ How would you like another ?” 

“Who ?” she said, sternly. 

“Me!” answered Captain Bramble. 

“You!” she said, contemptuously, and with 
80 much expression as to end the conversation. 

No, he had not rightly understood the Quad- 
roon ; it was not wounded pride, that sentiment 
so easily healed when once bruised in the heart 
of a woman; it was not that which moved the 
daughter of the Spanish slaver—it was either 
love, or something very like it, turned to actual 
hate, and the native power of her bosom for re- 
venge seemed to be now the food upon which 
she sustained life itself. Takiag her lonely place 
in the cabin, after the conversation just referred 
to, she again hid her face in her hands, and re- 
mained with her head bowed in her lap for a 
long, long while, half dreaming, half waking. 
Poor, untutored, uncivilized child of nature! she 
was very, very unhappy now. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
--—--- 
MISANTHROPY. 

Misanthropy is born of conceit, and expresses 
itself in morose ill-will, in the restlessness of 
suspicion, the severity of a rude censoriousness, 
the bitterness of envy, and the unscrupulousness 
of pride. It is eminently a selfish principle. It 
combines the arrogance of vanity with the peew- 
ishness of habitual ill-temper. It is not only 
predisposed to exaggerate the miseries of men; 
it is indisposed to contribute anything to their 
mitigation. If it weeps, it is from the sorrow of 
self-pity, rather than from a tender sympathy 
with others; and it more frequently indulges a 
cruel joy over the griefs it delights to depict. 
Its laugh is hoarse with malice. It blasphemes 
God, whilst it maligns mankind. Its pleasure is 
to give others pain. Instead of administering a 
salutary reproof to the wayward, it taunts him 
into persistency, and then mocks his folly. Its 
weapon is satire, its habit scandal. It leers, and 
grins, and croaks. It is heartless, remorseless, 
hopeless.— Haywood. 


eS 
THE ADVANTAGES OF ART. 


In Europe the world of art is second only to 
the world of literature, a mighty domain, divided 
into several vast provinces: and it has an ad- 
vantage over literature in its universalitv—that 
is to say, in this important circumstance, that its 
productions are equally intelligible to men of all 
languages, and when a Roman or Swede pro- 
daces a fine statue, its beauty needs no transla- 
tien to make it speak to the minds and the hearts 
of the people of other lands.—Evening Post. 
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FORTUNE’S CHANGES. 
A 8TORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY JESSIE ANTHON. 





Ir was New Year’s eve; clear, cold and fros- 


ty. A heavy fall of snow the previous day had 
dressed the few trees which adorned Broadway 
in their fleecy robes, and the leafless branches 
now flashed and glittered in the moonlight, as 
if studded with a thousand gems. 


Conspicuous among the many sleighs which 


combined to render Broadway a scene of fairy 
enchantment, was one fashioned in the form of 
a shell, which from its slight and elegant work- 
manship, seemed fitting for the chariot of Queen 
Mab. Nestling amid the rich robes which lined 
this fairy vehicle, was a young girl, almost con- 
cealed by the furs and velvets with which the 
careful hands of her companion had surrounded 
her. The slightly foreign accent of the gentle- 
man beside her, betrayed his Italian birth. 
With a skilful hand he guided the spirited 
steeds, which dashed on and through the crowd- 
ed streets as if proud of their lovely burden, 
while flakes of foam flashed out from their 
glossy manes, and the zone of bells encircling 
them rang out their merry music on the frosty 
air; while their light hoofs seemed scarcely to 
touch the glittering snow-gems beneath them, 
and proudly arching their beautiful necks, they 
paused before a mansion in Fifteenth Street. 


Springing lightly to the marble sidewalk, the 


young man threw the reins to a waiting servant, 
and then assisted his fair companion to alight. 
Emerging from the many wrappers that envel- 
oped her beneath the gorgeous chandelier in that 
brilliant drawing-room, the young girl proved to 


be Addie Wilmot, the only daughter of one of 


New York’s wealthiest merchants, and affianced 
bride of Alberti Beverly, a distinguished artist 
—the same who now stood beside her, with his 
large Italian eyes fixed upon her in admiration. 


Just beneath the window, where the light from 
the chandelier, softened and subdued by the 
drapery of the richly-embroidered curtains, 
shone full upon his sad, pale face and mournful 
eyes, a poor wood-sawyer was turning over and 
over, with thin and trembling fingers, a shining 
gold piece. As the young artist had sprung 
from the sleigh, the glittering coin had dropped 
unheeded, and Anselmo, the wood-sawyer, pass- 
ing at the moment, had picked it up. His first 
impulse was to return it; but before him in the 
moonlight, as if graven with a pen of iron, 
arose the thin, sad face of his invalid wife. The 
vision faded, and in its place came the sunny 
brow and dark eyes of his beautiful Maggie, as 
she bent low in the fading twilight over her em- 
broidery to obtain the trifling pittance which 
contributed to their support ; then the plaintive 
moan of little Willie sounded in his ear, as he 
piteously entreated for bread ; and his fingers 
closed convulsively over the shining gold. And 
yet another face flitted over memory’s page as 
he mused on. It was a. baby face, and the silk- 
en lashes lay heavily upon her pale cheek—the 
white lips opesed not to the passionate kisses 
pressed upon them, and the tiny hands were 
folded cold and still over the beloved form that 
slept in the pauper’s corner of the churchyard, 
with only a rough pine coffin to enclose the 
beautiful clay. A desolate feeling of anguish 
crept over his heart as he dreamed on, and fancy 
carried him back to his own bright Italy. 

How vividly rose before him his childhood’s 
home beneath Italia’s gorgeous skies, with its 
myrtle groves, its laughing fountains and classic 
statuary. The fierce anger of his stern father 
upon the discovery of his innocent love for Bea- 
trice, a beautiful peasant girl; the half ruined 
chapel where they were secretly wedded ; their 
hasty flight ; his subsequent good fortune upon 
arriving in New York, where he rapidly amassed 
a competency for his beloved wife, and the two 
beautiful children which were added to his 
household treasures. All these flitted before 
him as he mused over the yellow gold. Then 
followed months of anguish, when the treachery 
of a supposed friend made him a beggar, and he 
found himself in a miserable and comfortless 
apartment, unable to procure employment, until 
mental and bodily anguish brought on a severe 
illness from which he arose at last the mere 
shadow of his former self. In the humble guise 
of a wood-sawyer, he at last obtained a support 
for his beloved family ; but his wife became ill, 
and all the household duties devolved upon Mar- 
garita, a beautiful girl of sixteen summers. A 
bright boy opened his dark eyes to the sunlight, 
and cheered them for a time by his infantile 
grace; then growing weary of the pathway, he 
spread his unseen wings, and they laid him away 
for the dreamless sleep. Willie, too, a boy of 
some six years, pined in this cold, ungenial at- 
mosphere, and his fond parents marked with the 
most intense anguish, his listless cye and failing 
strength. With all these memories pressing upon 
him, the wood-sawyer stood beneath that bril- 
liant window, and murmured to himself : 

“ A warm roll, a nice cup of tea, and a bit of 
steak to tempt Beatrice’s appetite; my poor 
Maggie might have the shawl she has so long 
needed, and Willie some shoes to cover his lit- 
tle bare feet.” 

He had almost decided to appropriate to him- 
self the gold piece, when there stole down from 
the drawing-room above a delicious strain of 
music. Clear and silvery the soft notes floated 
on, and tears gushed from the poor man’s eyes. 
The words, in the deep music of his native lan- 
guage, had found their way to his heart; and 
his step was firm as he mounted the marble 
steps, and pulling the silver bell knob, request- 
ed of the answering servant to see the young 
gentleman who had just entered. 

Something in the appearance of the artist, as 
he answered the summons, caused Anselmo to 
start, and he gazed at him earnestly, almost for- 
getful of his errand; but the kind voice of Al- 
berti aroused him, and placing the gold piece in 
his hand, he told him how he had obtained it. 

“But it is a full half hour since I returned. 
Where have you been?” inquired the young 
man, when he had listened to his story. 










































A moment Anselmo paused—it was but a mo- 
ment; and then words poured forth ‘eloquently 
from his lips as he told him all—his poverty, 
his temptation, all, save that he had ever been 
other than he now seemed, 

With the warm impulse of a generous heart, 
Alberti poured into the thin hand of the wood- 
sawyer a glittering heap of coin; and having 
learned his residence, promised to call and assist 
him farther on the ensuing day. A light heart 
was thatof Anselmo Carrara, as turning from 
the lofty mansion, he hastened to purchase the 
needed articles for his destitute family. 

Let us precede him to one of the narrow 
courts which are always found in a large city. 
The light snow had drifted down into the small 
area, where it lay in its unstained purity, form- 
ing a striking contrast to the dingy walls of the 
crumbling mansions which lined the narrow 
streets on either side. The basement room, 
which looked upon the street, in the first of the 
dim row of houses, was scrupulously neat, al- 
though very small; and various little articles 
showed that a refined taste had superintended its 
arrangements. There were a few embers smoul- 
dering in the old fireplace ; but the room was 
intensely cold. A young girl, beautiful as the 
image of the Madonna, sat at a low pine table, 
busily engaged upon some embroidery ; while a 
slight, delicate boy, whose bare feet peeped out 
from beneath the folds of her dress, had crept 
close to her side, and gathered her garments 
about him to protect him from the cold. The 
heavy masses of her dark hair swept low around 
him, and his weird face, and large eyes, “half 
sunshine and half shade,” gleamed out mourn- 
fully from the midnight tresses. 

“Don’t you remember, Maggie, last New 
Year’s eve, how beautiful mother looked in her 
new dress?” whispered the boy, in a low and 
plaintive tone. “ Father brought me home such 
beautiful toys, and mother told you—” 

“Hush, Willie darling,” said Maggie, earn- 
estly, for the little fellow’s voice grew louder as 
he became excited with the memories of the 
past; and she cast a troubled glance through 
her tears to the low couch where her mother had 
crept away to warm her shivering limbs beneath 
its scanty covering. 

The weary child sank down, and pillowing 
his head upon his sister’s knee, soon slept 
soundly. Tenderly as a mother, Maggie lifted 
the slight form, and laid him beside her sleep- 
ing parent. The movement disturbed the inva- 
lid, and she turned restlessly in the bed. 

“Are you in great pain, mother ?” murmured 
the young girl, softly. 

“No, darling ; but it is so cold here;” and the 
poor woman drew more closely around her the 
ragged quilt, and gathered her slumbering boy 
to her heart. 

“Ts it not time to prepare your father’s sup- 
per?” she asked, as her daughter bent again ovey 
her embroidery. 

Murmuring some indistinct reply, Maggie 
turned to the window to hide the fast-gathering 
tears—for she had concealed from her mother 
the fact that their last morsel had been prepared 
for their frugal supper, while the devoted girl 
herself had hot tasted food since morning. As 
she caught a glimpse of the flashing lights of 
Broadway, she wondered at her father’s pro- 
longed absence. 

It was but for a moment, however, for the 
next he stood beside her, bending beneath the 
weight of a huge basket laden with provisions, 
while a man followed him, carrying a bundle of 
fuel in his arms. 

Clasping the delighted Maggie in his arms, he 
hastened to the bedside, where he pressed warm 
kisses upon the pale cheeks of his beloved wife. 
Maggie flew to the basket, and her eyes grew 
radiant with delight as she examined the various 
parcels, while questions poured forth in rapid 
succession from her eager lips. 

Her father heaped upon the dying embers a 
pile of fuel, and the red flames leaped up joy- 
ously, diffusing a cheerful heat throughout the 
small apartment ; then re-seating himself by the 
low couch, he related the manner in which he 
had received the unexpected bounty. There 
was a troubled shadow upon the brow of both 
wife and daughter as they listened to the story 
of his temptation ; but it passed away when he 
had completed his recital. 

In an almost incredibly short space of time, a 
tender steak was smoking upon the little table, 
while a generous loaf of bread, warm from the 
baker’s, and a plate of steaming potatoes graced 
either side. That was a true Thanksgiving 
which ascended from the happy group gathered 
around that humble table, and could the gener- 
ous author of their happiness have looked in 
upon them, he would have felt that his bounty 
had not been misplaced. Little Willie, aroused 
from his slumbers, could scarcely be made to 
believe that he had not been transported to fairy 
land, especially as he found beside his plate a 
box of colors and a brush, articles which he had 
long coveted. 

“And this young man promised to call to- 
morrow, did he not?” queried Maggie, as her 
futher, having completed his supper, drew his 
chair to the fireside, and seemed lost in a deep 
reverie. 

“Yes, my child; but the rich soon forget,” 
was the reply, although he secretly felt that his 
benefactor was not one of this class, and he re- 
lapsed again into his fit of musing. There was 
a something so familiar in the voice and manner 
of the young artist, that he felt sure he had seen 
him before, but when or where he could not de- 
cide ; and sitting in the warm firelight, he in- 
dulged himself in weaving bright imaginings for 
the future, founded upon the young man’s prom- 
ise—for Anselmo, like most of his countrymen, 
was a dreamer. 

The morning came in radiantly, and gave 
promise of a golden day. Its bright sunshine 
gleamed alike upon the splendid mansions of 
the rich and the humble dwelling where the 
wood-sawyer and his happy family exchanged 
glad greetings for the New Year. 

Morning had deepened into noon before Al- 


berti Beverly, freeing himself from the many | 


engagements which pressed upon him, bent his 


steps to that part of the city where the abodes of | 






























| 
poverty are found. The narrow sidewalk in | 


front of the wood-sawyer's dwelling had been 
emptied of its snowy burden, and the light drift 
lay piled up in fleecy clouds upon the sunken 
pavements. Within, the careful hand of Mag- 
gie had prepared their New Year's dinner, and 
very tempting the little table looked with its 
snowy cloth, almost rivalling in whiteness the 
fleecy drifts outside the door. A fine plump 
chicken graced the centre, and the tiny rolls, 
light as a snow fall, with the golden butter rest- 
ing in its small saucer, formed a delicious con- 
trast. They only awaited the arrival of Ansel- 
mo to complete their happiness. 

The young girl's expressive eyes were full of 
sunshine, and exercise had lent a rich glow to 
her otherwise pale cheeks as she flitted like a 
bird about the small apartment, now pausing to 
smooth back the tresses from her mother’s white 
brow, then stooping to pat Willie’s cheek as he 
busily employed himself with his box of colors, 
and now adjusting again the table, whose ar- 
rangements were as complete as possible before. 

“See, sister; see, mother,” exclaimed Willie, 
delightedly, ‘I have painted a portrait, a whole 
portrait!” and the tiny sketch which he held up 
before them did indeed evince no small skill for 
so youthful an artist. 

The flush on Maggie’s cheek deepened into 
crimson as her father entered with a stranger, 
and presented him to herself and mother as their 
generous benefactor. Hastily placing chairs for 
them, she would have removed the preparations 
for dinner, but Alberti, who, with the true eye of 
an artist, had observed the extreme neatness of 
the dwelling, and also the exquisite beauty of 
the young girl, forbade her to do so, adding that, 
with her permission, he would share the repast. 

With graceful ease he removed his hat and 
coat, casting as he did so an admiring glance 
upon the silken curls and bright eyes of Willie, 
who still bent over his bit of pasteboard; then 
observing the boy’s occupation, he paused to 
examine his sketch. His eyes lighted up with 
astonishment as they lingered upon the portrait, 
and detaining Willie, who was stealing timidly 
away, he exclaimed : 

“Who painted this t” 

“I did it, sir;” and the fringed lids drooped 
low over the large eyes. 

“Willie was always daubing every bit of pa- 
per he could find,” observed his mother, half 
apologetically. 

“Not daubing, I can assure you, my dear 
madam ; the boy has talent;” and Alberti drew 
the sensitive child towards him. 

“See here,” he continued, addressing Willie ; 
“how would you like to paint like this ?”’ and 
he drew from his vest a miniature richly set with 
pearls. It was that of a very beautiful female, 
painted upon ivory, and a casual glance would 
have convinced the observer that it was the 
mother of the young artist; there was the same 
broad, white brow, and beautifully formed mouth; 
but the dark expression of the two was entirely 
different. That of the portrait betrayed pride 
and scorn in every line, while the young man’s 
spoke clearly a noble and lofty soul. 

“Beautiful, beautiful!” exelaimed the eager 
child, as he gazed earnestly upon the portrait, 
and he could scarcely be persuaded to give it up 
long enough to eat his dinner; but upon learn- 
ing that his new friend would partake dinner 
with them, he consented to restore it to its form- 
er resting-place. 

Ample justice was done to the dinner Maggie 
had prepared, and the young man, with exceed- 
ing delicacy, drew from Anselmo his previous 
history. With mingled feelings of pain and 
pleasure the tale was told—for these olden mem- 
ories, thrilling his very heart-strings with their 
intensity, could not fail to awaken painful emo- 
tions ; and still the recital of his misfortunes to 
one who he felt would sympathize with him, 
brought relief to his care-laden mind. 

There were olden memories busy in the heart 
of his listener, too, for the tale sounded strange- 
ly familiar—or, at leaSt, a part of it. In a mo- 
ment it flashed across him. He was a boy 
again, seated in a cool and shady garden, where 
the plashing of a fountain made sweet music, 
and marble statues gleamed out from the green 
foliage, and beside him, in her regal beauty, 
stood his proud and stately mother. Her beau- 
tiful eye flashed, and her lip curled in scorn, as 
she told him of a brother, younger than herself, 
who had disgraced their noble family by marry- 
ing a peasant girl, whose only dowry was her 
beauty. She told him that her father had disin- 
herited his degenerate son, bestowing his im- 
mense fortune upon herself, and added in con- 
clusion: ‘ Let it be your care, my son, to pre- 
serve unsullied the pure name of your father, al- 
though that of mine has sunk with my ignoble 
brother.” 

No sooner had the wood-sawyer completed his 
story, than the artist demanded his name. 

“ Anselmo Carrara,”’ was the reply. 

Hastily snatching the portrait of his mother 
from his vest, the young man handed it to his 
companion, asking him if he recognized it. 

“‘ My sister Florence!’ exclaimed he, muck 
astonished. 

“Your sister, and my mother!” replied Al- 
berti; and he grasped the hand of Anselme, 
while he cordially greeted his new-found aunt 
and cousin. 

There were mutual explanations, and Alberti 
informed them of his mother’s marriage with an 
English nobleman, who died almost immediately 
after his birth. She, too, had died quite recent- 
ly, leaving him sole possessor of the accumu- 
lated fortunes of both his father and grandfather, 
which, with his generous nature, he declared 
should be divided at once between himself and 
uncle; nor could Anselmo object, for he felt that 
it rightfully belonged to him. 

“ How well I remember that haughty smile,” 
observed Madame Carrara, as she gazed upon 
the miniature. 

“T can now account for the feeling that we 
had met before,” said her husband to his nephew, 
“for I can trace your mother’s features in every 
line of your face, and your voice seems but an 
echo of hers as I remember it so many years 

7o.”” 

* Willie came in for his share of caresses, and 
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as the shadows of evening were already creep 


| ing over the house-tops, the young artist left 


} 


them to muse over their good fortune. 
Although somewhat late in paying his devo- 


| tions at the shrine of fair Addie Wilmot, re- 





ceiving therefor a slight chiding from her sweet 
lips, he kept his own secret, for he was prepar- 
ing a glad surprise for her. 

“ Grant me a favor, Addie t”’ he asked, when, 
after sufficient pouting, she had pardoned his 
delinquency. 

“ What next!” she gaily replied. “ Have I 
not just granted one, and that a huge one! 
Namely, to receive you into favor again, after 
having repeated again and again, for the last 
half hour, that I would be seriously vexed with 
you when you came; and although I have ask- 
ed you many times to tell me where you have 
passed the long afternoon, you still maintain a 
most provoking silence, and refuse to satisfy my 
curiosity.” 

“ This long afternoon ; let me sce ;” and tho 
young man held up a watch of exquisite work- 
manship, “It is but a half hour since 1 prom- 
ised to be here, and you have, you say, waited a 
full hour for me; now confess that you have ex- 
aggerated a little, for 1 have been here fifteen 
minutes already.” 

“1 shall confess nothing,” said Addie, “ ex- 
cept that the day has been exceedingly tedious, 
and all my callers very stupid and common- 
place. I could mot recall one with any degree 
of complacency, and indeed I am very weary.” 

As she spoke, she threw herself in a despair- 
ing attitude upon the richly-cushioned sofa. 

“The favor, Addie—shall it be granted ?”’ 
asked her lover, as he pressed her lind in part- 
ing. 

“Upon one condition,” she archly replied. 

“And that is—” 

“That the secret be revealed to me.” 

“Granted,” replied the artist; and he was 
hastening away, when Addie recalled him. 

“You have not told me the favor I was to 
grant.” 

“True, I had forgotten it. It is, that I may 
bring to your soiree to-morrow evening, a young 
Italian girl, a stranger in the city.” 

“You know, Alberti, that your friends are al- 
ways welcome,” said Addie; and she extended 
him her small hand to kiss. 





That was a brilliant assembly which gather- 
ed upon the ensuing evening in the mansion of 
Mr. Wilmot; and amid the gay throng which 
lent witchery to the swift hours, none shone more 
brightly than the gay hostess. Bright eyes 
flashed more brightly than their wont bencath 
the shaded light of the chandeliers; flowers 
breathed out their rare perfumes on the air, and 
gems of every description gleamed amid the 
rich folds of satins hung with embroidery. A 
suppressed murmur of admiration ran through 
the crowded apartment, as Alberti Beverly ap- 
peared, with his beautiful cousin upon his arm, 
and only fashionable propriety prevented those 
around Addie inquiring her name at once. 

Very beautiful looked Maggie in her delicate 
lace robe, over which her jetty tresses flowed in 
unrestrained luxuriance, with a pure camelia 
bud reposing in their midst. From the rich 
casket her cousin had pressed upon her, as con- 
taining the hereditary jewels of the family, she 
had selected only a diamond necklace, and the 
precious stones flashed like living coals, as paus- 
ing beneath the gilded chandelier, Alberti pre- 
sented her to Mr. Wilmot and Addie, as his 
cousin. 

“Shall I tell you the secret now *” asked the 
young man, as at a late hour the three stood in 
the deserted drawing-room, 

“Explain this mystery if you please,” re- 
joined the fair girl; and she wound her arm 
lightly around the slight form of Maggie. 

The adventures of the preceding day were re- 
counted, and Addie’s bright eyes filled with 
tears as she listened to the sad story. Mr. Wil- 
mot, too, came in for an explanation of the 
mystery; but Alberti, declaring that if he re- 
mained longer, his promise to bring Maggie 
again the nex: morning would be useless, for 
daylight was already beginning to peep through 
the shutters, left Addie to relate to her father 
the strange tale, while he escorted his cousin to 
a genteel house, which his generosity had al- 
ready provided for them. 

“IT can scarcely realize that I shall again visit 
the beloved land of my childhood,” observed 
Madame Carara to Maggie, some six months 
after the commencement of our tale. “ The 
events of the last few months seem to me like 
the idle phantoms of a dream, and I can scarce 
believe my own identity at times.” 

“Yes, mother dear, we shall really visit Ita- 
ly,” said the smiling Maggie, who was arrang- 
ing upon the low French couch various articles 
fitting for a bridal “ trousseau.” ‘I would not 
have been euntent to leave you behind, and am 
so delighted that father has concluded to go 
with us. Dear, beautiful Italy !" she exclaimed 
in @ joyous tone. 

“Consin Alberti has promised that I shall go 
with him to his studio, and have some real can- 
vass to paint on,” chimed in Willie, whose 
round, full cheeks glowed with health; and 
then glancing archly at his sister, he added 
“‘ Somebody else is going to take me to the gal 
leries of paintings, where I shall see those grand 
old portraits ;” and his eyes grew radiant with 
delight. 

This allusion to “ somebody else” brought a 
quick flush to Maggie's cheek, which was ex 
plained by an announcement in the “ Daily 
Times ” of the following day, where w full cob 
umn was devoted to a description of the im- 
posing ceremony, which united the fortumes of 
“ Count Julian Montoni with those of Mazgarita, 
only daughter of Anselmo Carara;” also the 
marriage, at the same time and place, of “ Al 
berti Beverly, the distinguished artist, to Addic, 
sole remaining child of Charles Wilmot, Esq.” 
The exceeding loveliness of the fair brides, and 
the aristocratic elegance of the bridegrooms, 
were set forth in high-soumding terms; the 
whole concluding, with many regrets, that the 
bridal party were to sail almost immediately for 
@ permanent residence in sanny Isaly. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


DUST. 
BY SMITH ELY, JR 


The Races of the Past, 
The fading Now and veiled To Come, 
Flow from the common source, and rest 
Within the common tomb. 


Oman! within whose heart 
Quick thoughts and eager passions burn, 
Ever remember. that from dust thou art, 
To dust thou wilt return. 


Dust! like to that upborne 
By this autumnal breeze on high; 
Veiling the glories of the blushing morn, 
And clouding the pure sky. 


A cloud of dust! wherein 
Shades from forgotten graves arise! 
Forms from oblivion’s shore, obscure and dim, 
Glide past my tranced eyes, 


Within this cloud, I see 
Death’s pauseless drama move, untired, 
From Cain’s portentous prologue—to the tree 
Whereon the Lord expired. 


And on, age after age, 
Time’s crowding hosts with noiseless tread 
Melt into gloom, until before the gaze 
Appear our household dead. 


The army of To-day, 
That with us shares the vital breath, 
Swells the o’erflowing flood, whose waves obey 
Thy stern commands, O Death! 


Onward the cloud still flies, 
And flashing thwart the prophet eye, 
Farth’s future countless myriads rise, 
Exist, endure and die. 


The heaving, throbbing tide 
Of life, in Death’s embrace is hushed ; 
And on the tomb of human power and pride, 
God’s hand has written, Dust! 


But 0, thou earnest soul, 
Who immortality would earn, 
Fear not—thy hopes shall reach their goal, 
Though dust to dust return. 


Death cannot grasp the mind; 
Freed from its prison, it will roam, 
And speed its onward course, free, unconfined, 
To its eternal home. 


And see, from that bright clime, 
The dust-formed worlds in darkness die; 
And Nature, weary with the flight of time, 
Vanish beneath God’s eye. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE DIAMOND STUD. 


BY HENRY ANDERSON. 

Ar the corner of one of the chief strects lead- 
ing to St. Giles, London, there had sat for sev- 
eral years, a withered visaged beggar, seemingly 
sixty years old or more, who sported an enor- 
mous hunch upon his shoulders, and whose face 
presented the anomalous appearance of marked 
age, though the features were round and full, 
and the eye of old Vincent—for thus he had long 
been known—was as bright and clear as that of 
a person of thirty, only. 

He was very lame, too. He approached his 
“stand” at a very early hour in the morning, 
and rarely left his begging-post till late at night, 
for more than ascore of years. At first, he had 
been remarkably punctual in his coming and go- 
ing, and the frequenter of that neighborhood 
would as soon have expected to have missed the 
spire of the tower of a morning, rain or shine, 
for a long period, as to have found the place of 
Tom Vincent vacant, so sure was the beggar to 
make his diurnal halt at his permitted and 
favorite corner. 

He was never obtrusive to passers-by, and the 
police tolerated him, for Tom was quiet and 
melancholy, evidently modest and humble and 
needy; and though he was always to be found 
there in all kinds of weather, yet he took good 
care of his person, and was never known to be 
ill, unless his uniformly ragged and miserable 
exterior was evidence of his poor and wretched 
condition. So everybody pitied poor Tom, and 
as they passed and re-passed, the pennies and 
shillings, and occasional crowns, that were 
dropped into his insignificant charity-box soon 
amounted to a very comfortably paying income 
for him. He hoarded his money, from the be- 
ginning, and after five years he found himself 
able to invest a handsome surplus, at good round 
interest, though nobody knew of this. Tom 
came and went the same as before. He was 
doing a thriving business. His location was the 
best in the town, and he made the most of his 
opportunity. 

He had a wife and one child at home. His 
daughter was well educated, and had been taught 
from infancy never to ask or answer questions 
regarding her parent, whose occupation she real- 
ly knew nothing of. Tom Vincent was an as- 
sumed name; nobody suspected him, and he 
might have begged at his well-known post till 
doomsday, and none would have been the wiser 
for it, so well planned was his scheme of decep- 
tion, and so well did he continue to carry out his 
objects. 

Among his regular bencfactors—and they 
were many of the people who passed his corner, 
daily—there was one person who had long been 
friendly toold Tom. He was a young merchant, 
who came and went to and from his business 
every morning and evening, and who scarcely 
ever passed the beggar thrice without depositing 
in Tom’s box some silver change. His namo 
was Mortimer. He was a tradesman, in the dry 
goods line, and he seemed from the outset to 
have taken a fancy to old Vincent. While a 
young clerk, even, he had been always mindful 
of the poor old hunchback, and as he subse- 
quently got to be Letter off in his own pecuni- 
ary circumstances, he became more liberal than 
ever, dropping his daily shilling or half-crown 
into the hox, as he went or returned, and always 
with a cheering word to old Tom as he passed. 

In the meantime, Tom’s means had accuma- 
lated, and he had got together a very handsome 
sum, which had been invested to good advantage 

in his real name. His family were domiciled in 





a remote part of the town, and he visited them 
once or twice a week, only, for many a long and 
weary year. At length he became less regular 
in his appearance at his accustomed corner, ar- 
riving much later in the morning than had been 
his wont, and departing earlier at night; then a 
day would pass without Tom’s making his ap- 
pearance at all, a very strange circumstance in 
the estimation of those who had known his reg- 
ularity so long; finally, he came but twice or 
thrice a week, and was plainly more decrepit 
and miserable and sickly than ever. To those 
who had seen and observed old Vincent the 
longest, it was clear that the beggar was rapidly 
failing in health, and it was thought that he 
would soon be missed from his post finally, and 
forever. Tom was very old and weakly, lame 
and worn out, and the numerous friends of the 
needy man increased their daily favors, for it 
was evident that he would not need their chari- 
ties a great while longer, at best. 

Mr. Mortimer had latterly passed Tom’s 
locale, but the beggar observed that he dropped 
only a few ha’-pence in the little box, then a 
penny or two, then nothing for a whole week. 
At last, he went by upon the other side of the 
way. This was a queer arrangement, thouhgt 
Tom. What had the beggar done to offend him? 
What had happened to cause this sudden change 
in his friend’s habit and his long continued fa- 
vor? Tom could not imagine why he was thus 
remiss. 

One day, Mr. Mortimer crossed over, howev- 
er, dropped a half-crown in the box, and halted. 

“* How are you, Tom ?” he said, kindly. 

“ Poorly, sir, poorly,” responded the beggar. 

“You haven’t been here of late so regularly 
as was your wont,” added Mr. Mortimer. 
“ What’s the matter?” 

“Not so well as formerly—and getting old, 
master,” said Tom. 

“« As poor as ever, too?” 

“* As poor as ever,” responded Tom. 

Mortimer started, a moment afterwards, sud- 
denly, gazed for an instant upon Tom’s partially 
exposed shirt-bosom, and then went on about his 
business. The beggar soon afterwards secured 
his little box, and returned to his humble lodg- 
ings, in a dingy court, halfa mile to the westward. 

“That couldn’t have been a gem—not a real 
jewel, surely,” muttered Mortimer to himself, as 
he hurried along the pavement, remembering 
what he had just caught a glimpse of, accident- 
ally,in Tom Vincent’s bosom. “ It wes showy 
though, and artistically set. It could not have 
been a diamond, and yet it was very brilliant. 
What is this old beggar doing with a crystal, 
even, in Ais shirt-bosom?”’ continued Mortimer 
to himself, astonished. Can it be that Tom is a 
deceiver, like the rest? I trust not, for we have 
always looked upon him, and given liberally to 
him, because we believed him to be an excep- 
tion to London beggar-rule. I must see to this,” 
added Mortimer, shrewdly. “I must see to this. 
He may have found it, and perhaps may not 
know its value. It may be glass. We must 
know its history,” and Mortimer continued on 
towards his establishment, which was now in the 
hands of his creditors, for the tradesman had 
latterly been unfortunate, and his name, unluck- 
ily, had just appeared in the “Bankrupt’s Ga- 
zette,” among the failures of the day. 

When the early friend of Tom returned next 
day, he missed old Vincent from his post, and 
not till three days afterwards did he chance upon 
the beggar again. He came up, deposited a 
small coin in his box, but saw nothing more of 
the breast-pin. Tom was in rags, his bunch was 
as big as ever, he stooped more mournfully than 
usual, and he looked the same miserable object 
that he had seemed, to Mr. Mortimer, for half a 
score of years before. 

‘‘ Hard times, Tom,” said Mortimer to the 
beggar. 

“Very, sir—we just live, all of us, and that’s 
all. Here’s a note a gentleman left wi’ me _yes- 
ter evening, for you,’”’ continued Tom, as Mor- 
timer was moving on. “They tell me you’ve 
been unfort’nate, too, of late.” 

Mortimer took the letter, thanked Tom, and 
hurried to his rooms to read it, as follows : 

“If Mr. Mortimer will call at Bank Street, 
Soho, No. 89, at fouro’clock, on Thursday, he will 
hear something there to his present advantage.” 

The letter was without signature, but the loca- 
tion was respectable, and the appointed hour du- 
ring daylight. Mortimer responded to this call 
without hesitation; and at early four o’clock he 
found himself before a handsome dwelling, in 
Bank Street. He mounted the stone steps, rang 
the bell, presented his card, and was ushered by 
a servant into a beautifully furnished apartment, 
where he was requested to sit a moment, when 
the proprietor of the house would wait on him. 

All this performance was inexplicable to the 
young man, but he was relieved from his doubts, 
partially, by the entrance of a fine-looking, gen- 
tlemanly man, whom he had never seen before, 
and who said : 

“Mr. Edward Mortimer, I believe ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the other, “your servant, 
sir.” 

“Make yourself at home here, Mr. Mortimer,” 
said the gentleman, kindly. “I heard of your 
misfortune, recently, and I have sent for you, to 
see what may be done for your pecuniary relief. 
That is our dinner-summons, sir—will you 
join us?”’ 

Mr. Mortimer thanked his strange friend, and 
they both passed immediately to the dining- 
room. 

“This is my wife—Mrs. Elton, and my daugh- 
ter, Georgette—Mr. Mortimer,” said the gentle- 
man, presenting the young merchant, graciously, 
to his family; and the newly made acquaint- 
ances sat down to the discussion of a splendid 
repast, at which the lady of Mr. Elton presided 
with a grace he had never seen excelled. 

When the cloth was removed from the table, 
wine was placed before them, the ladies retired, 
and Mr. Elton thus addressed the bankrupt 
young merchant. 

“Mr. Mortimer, to what circumstances you 
are just now indebted for this interview, and what 
may perhaps follow it, it matters not at this mo- 
ment for me to explain; you shall be duly ad- 
vised of all that it is requisite you should know ; 































































































promise to be your friend, I will at the same 
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| my own judgment, regarding your affairs. Do 











but at the outset, I must ask that you will yield 
me your confidence, and believe that, while I 


time propose no impertinent queries, at least in 


we understand each other now, sir ?”’ 


“T have no wish, my dear sir, nor am I in a 
position just now (if I were never so well dis- 
posed), to practise deception, Mr. Elton. You 
are aware of my present pecuniary trouble ?” 

“Exactly—and that is why I sent for you. 
Do you remember me?” 

** No, sir.” 

“ Look again,” said Elton. 

“T cannot recollect, sir, that we have ever 
met,” responded Mortimer, examining the gen- 
tleman’s features carefully. 

“ Well, then,” continued his host, “I knew 
your father very well, and as he is dead, and 
you have no friend to whom you can now con- 
veniently turn for advice and aid, I have as- 
sumed to invite you here, and to make you a 
proposal.” 

“ You are very kind, sir—and I am ina con- 
dition to appreciate your liberality, most cer- 
tainly.” 

“ How much money do you owe, Mortimer ?” 

“ Six thousand four hundred pounds, sir.” 

“ All told?” 

“ Yes, sir—six thousand, in round numbers.” 

“What. have you to pay it with ¢” 

“Eighteen hundred pounds’ value in my 
stock of goods and cash in hand. and about two 
thousand pounds in debts and securities.” 

“ You are twenty-five hundred pounds behind- 
hand, then,”’ said Mr. Elton. 

“ You are right, sir.” 

“ Are you married, Mr. Mortimer ?” 

“No, sir—no !”’ exclaimed Mortimer, with a 
partial smile. ‘No, sir, my creditors cannot 
brand me with any such extravagance as this. 
I am free and unencumbered, in this respect.” 

“ Have you no intentions in that direction ?” 

“None, I assure you, sir.” 

“You will accept a loan of me, will you not, 
Mr. Mortimer, of five or six thousand pounds ?” 

“T would do so gladly ; but, really, sir,’”’ con- 
tinued Mortimer, “this is entirely unexpected, 
and I have not a shilling’s value that I can offer 
you by way of security.” 

“Did I ask you for security?” said- Elton, 
mildly. 

“No, no, sir, you did not. But it is com- 
mon, you are aware, under such ciream—” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Elton, interrupting him; 
“but the circumstances of the present case are 
by no means common, you see; and if you 
possessed the security you allude to, you would 
have no difficulty in obtaining the money you 
may need, anywhere. Thus there would be 
no merit in my purpose. I want no security. 
Iam desirous to assist you. Will you accept 
the offer ?” 

“With all my heart, sir, and I will labor 
hard to return it to you, with good round inter- 
est, when the clouds that now darken my pros- 
pects shall have passed away.” 

“Enough—I believe you are honest, ‘worthy, 
ambitious and relia‘ie. Excuse me a moment. 
A friend of yours—or rather a man who pre- 
sumes upon calling himself your friend—is be- 
low, and has just intimated a desire to see you. 
I will send him up to amuse you, for a moment, 
while I arrange our other matters, if you please.” 
And with these words Mr. Elton disappeared. 

A few moments afterwards, a clumping noise 
was heard in the hall, and Mortimer was aston- 
ished at seeing the door open, and to behold the 
tattered garments, the crutches, and the hunched 
form of old Tom Vincent enter the room where 
he sat. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Mortimer, surprised. 
“Why, Tom, how do you manage to get up 
these long stairs ?” 

“ Mr. Mortimer, I’m glad to see you. You're 
in good comp’ny here. Mr. Elton’s one o’ my 
very best friends. I’ve known him—I’ve known 
Mr. Elton, now, rain and shine, summer and 
winter, these five-and-forty years ; and he’s allers 
taken good care o’me. I never wanted anything 
when /e could aid me. He’s a nice good man— 
where is he ?” asked Tom. 

“ He has just stepped out, but will soon re- 
turn. We ure now in the same box, Tom—you 
and I. You take your mode of begging, I take 
mine. Mr. Elton is just about to save me from 
pecuniary disgraee by loaning or giving me 
money enough to pay my debts with. Iam at 
this moment a bankrupt, Tom! What do you 
think of that?” 

“T heard of it, three days ago,” said Tom. 
“But you have long been a good friend to me, at 
all events,” continued the old beggar; “and if 
I could have saved you in any way, I would 
gladly have done so. Now, see,” he continued, 
turning aside, and taking a small ornament from 
his bosom, “see here, Mr. Mortimer. Here’s a 
matter that’s of precious little use to the like of 
me, to be sure. I bought it cheap of a man who 
was in distress, some time ago, and I will make 
you a present of it, to remember me by; Ishan’t 
go to the old corner no more.” 

“« No?” said Mortimer, perplexed again. 

“No,” replied the beggar. ‘I’ve got through, 
you see; take tho diamond stud, and here’s a 
check, too, on the Bank of England, for six 
thousand pounds, which I promised you.” 


When instantly throwing aside his crutches, 
and dofting the beggar’s wig and dress and false 
hunch, Mr. Elton, his hitherto strange friend, 
and newly-found benefactor, stood before him 

The presentation of the diamond stud at first 
astounded Mortimer, though it called to his 
mind the fact that he had seen a similar jewel 
unwittingly exposed in the beggar’s bosom a 
few days previously. Before he now had time 
to look into the details of this mystery and co- 
incidence, much, however, the robes and dis- 
guise of old Tom Vincent had been thrown | 
aside, and he saw before him his friend—the beg- | 
gar, but still the respectable Mr. Elton, of Bank 
Street, Soho. 

In this disguise Tom Vincent had accumulat- 
ed his money. He remembered the continual 
kindness and charity of Mr. Mortimer, and when 
fortune ceased to smile on him, and he became | 

















































involved, the beggar whom he had so often aid- 


ed, came thus to his timely assistance. 

Mortimer accepted the diamond stud, and the 
check. With the latter he immediately paid his 
debts, and arranged anew for the future. He 
succeeded in trade, subsequently, and became an 
honored and thrifty merchant, and in two years 
thereafter, he was married, happily, to Miss 
Georgette Elton, his benefactor’s beautiful and 
accomplished daughter. 
his future success to repay his father-in-law’s 
loan, principal and interest, and Ais secret he re- 
ligiously kept, from the hour it was made known 
to him. 

“Old Tom ” was finally missed from his post ; 
but none save young Mortimer and Mr. Elton 
knew what ever became of him. And while the 
people who remembered the beggar (for a time), 
were wondering if he hadn’t been murdered or 
drowned, perhaps, “Tom Vincent” was enjoy- 
ing his comforts at home, contented with his 
lot, and happy with his pleasant family. 
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THE BREATH OF MORN. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE 
The breath of morn new vigor lends 
To weary frames and fainting hearts; 
On gentle wings its mission speeds, 
To all a soothing balm imparts. 


With living light earth's fields ef green, 
Spread out in beauty’s garb, appear; 

New glories gild the vault on high, 
Whose radiance every heart doth cheer. 


The blushing flowers with tearful eyes, 
Begemmed with Nature's jewels rare, 

Raise their frail heads, in silent praise 
Of Him who maketh all so fair. 


Soft zephyrs o'er the violet steal, 

Whose perfumed breath is borne away 
With roses, yet the air of morn 

Is purer, sweeter far, than they. 


Then with the golden sun arise, 
Drink in the cool, refreshing dew; 

The breath of morn the breast inspires 
With radiant hope, and pleasures new. 
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SOWING WILD OATS. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 





“Our por!” Yes, the first born over whom 
his father bent with such rapture—because he 
was a boy—with whom the grandparents were in 
transport because their family would not die out 


in the present generation; the very child for 


whom Aunt Annis knit that beautiful hood before 
he was born, and to whom uncle Jim gave that 
little pair of red morocco shoes, for his name— 
the same for whom the skilful needle-woman had 


embroidered that splendid flannel blanket—who. 


used to he taken out upon the sidewalk for his 
daily airing—in fine, who altered the whole 
aspect of his father’s house—this was the pet boy 
whom we are introducing to your notice. 

Well, it must be conceded “our boy” was 
always a troublesome comfort. He early dis- 
played some ungovernable propensities which 
caused a frequent change of nurses. Then, 
when he grew large enough to attend the “ select 
school” in the neighborhood, he was impetuous 
and restless, and obliged to be dismissed on ac- 
count of waywardness. On farther, in larger 
schools, disobedient and reckless, sportive and 
mischievous ; fitted for college by jerks, and no 
continuous study ; entering college, only to be 
rusticated ; returned, only to run away ; shipped 
to sea; prayed for and cried over by his doting 
mother, and in the vain hope that after sowing 
his wild oats he would return and make a useful 
man—such being the fond hope of his father. A 
few months ago—why, are you shocked to hear 
it ?—“‘our boy”? was married. 

It always occasioned his parents great anxiety 
that “Jimmy ” never grew taller. If there had 
been any medical prescription which would have 
remedied this omission in Dame Nature leaving 
her subject too soon, we verily believe untold 
gold would have been paid for it. But as it 
was, Jimmy was a dapper little fellow, and he 
wore very tight pantaloons, and a high hat, and 
huge heels to his boots, and yet he was always 
branded as the “little man.” His mother looked 
upon him as a mere child, and would just as 
soon have thought of little Bob in the narsery 
being married as Jimmy. But alas, she was not 
consulted in this matter, for “Jimmy” was just 
twenty-one, and he had fallen in love, and he 
was “‘deuced afraid” if he postponed the affair 
he should lose the chance. 

Now whom do you suppose he married? Of 
course she was a beauty, fresh from a boarding 
school, whence she had eloped with her lover, 
and fled from the cruel treatment of her guardian 
uncle, who insisted that a girl of sixteen had 
better apply herself to study than street patrol- 
ling. And so they ran off and got married, 
spent their money, and applied to the “old 
folks”’ for more. I wish you could have seen 
them when they returned after the honeymoon 
had waned. How such a quantity of silk could 
have been gathered into such a slender waist the 
dressmaker only could tell; how many flounces 
were set upon the skirt, I did not count ; how its 
trailing length was soiled by contact with mud, 
dust and water, was easily told. Over her shou!- 
ders was a small piece of black velvet. She 
carried a lace pocket handkerchief, save a little 
square in the centre, of cobweb cambric. A 
great flaunting bow of ribbon protruded from 
under her chiu, and an India scarf that her hus- 
band brought from Calcutta was carelessly thrown 
over her shoulders. It was a damp day, but 
her feet were encased in light gaiters with some- 
thing for soles far thinner than paper. Had she 
pledged the quantity of gold that hang about her 
person—in her ears, upon her neck, attached to 
he: watch and wrists, it might have paid their 
board half a quarter, at the pawn-broker’s price ; 
but they were not fareighted enough to think 
of that. 

In this plight she was first introduced to her 
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new mama—and how she did simper and try 
to act the graceful, and pat on affected airs, and 


now and then quote “my husband,” meaning 


our boy,” his mother only can tell; and there 
stood Jimmy beside her, with a great mustache 
and cultivated whiskers, with a cigar in a small 
aperture between two bunches of hair, looking as 
manly as ‘ twenty-gne ” could be made to look, 
and as to his errand—he had come to see what 
the old folks would be willing to @p for them. 
If he had only blushed, or wrote a humble note 
stating he was destitute and repentant—if he had 
only come alone on his errand, and left the silk 
dress behind, it might have made matters better— 
but here was a demand, and its language seemed 
to import—“ you've got to mect it.” 

The father returned home to encounter the 
first interview with his prodigal son. Jimmy sat 
in the big chair, with his pipestem legs stretched 
across one another—perhaps they were too weak 
to stand erect without bending. //is wise sat beside 
him playing with a tangled mess of jewelry. 
Jimmy recognized his father rather coolly, and 
introduced him to Netty “my wife.” Conversa- 
tion soon flagged—the father felt irritated, but 
“our boy” was determined to live it down. By- 
and-by came the question—* well, my son, what 
do you intend to do with yourself !” 

“ That remains for you to say,” was the reply. 
“T've caught a bird, and now I want a cage, and 
T’ll tell you what J will do. If you'll hire me a 
handsome house and furnish it fashionably, and 
stock the larder, I shouldn't mind taking a situ- 
ation—provided a handsome salary was offered. 
A fellow must live in these days; he wants 
enough to pay his assessments at the club house, 
to take a friend to operas, wash down an oyster 
stew with a bottle of champagne, and when he 
don’t feel like working he ought to have a chance 
to loaf. Now, old gentleman, if you will come to 
my terms, I’ll give up spreeing, and when I 
want a regular blow out, hang me—I’ll take it 
athome. But Netty must be taken in and done 
for, at any rate.” 

How the father survived such an interview, 
whether he felt it was a kind of retributive 
justice which followed upon excessive indulgence, 
whether he criminated the mother of “ our boy” 
who used to help her son to deceive the old gen- 
tleman, and to conceal from him his early mis- 
demeanors, and whether the mother herself had 
any painful misgivings that a prompt and decided 
obedience to parental commands was resisted 
and palliated, we are not informed ; but Jimmy 
made tracks to Australia, leaving Netty with her 
guardian, who insisted upon a separation, and 
actually entered a suit, claiming a legal divorce, 
upon the ground that both parties were dement- 
ed. And here is the last intelligence from “ our 
boy.” 

“Dear Parnnts:—Here I am in adistant coun- 
try with no means of support, a shattered constita- 
tion, a mind ill at ease, and a prey to all sorts of 
diseases. I have had the yellow fever, cramps, 
cholera, malignant dysentery, and for aught I 
know, the plague. I often think of your full 
table and my inability to procure bread enough 
to satisfy my hunger. If I have gone astray I 
ask you 1f the responsibility is wholly my own ? Now 
to those who so early winked at my vices, I 
appeal for deliverance. I suppose I'm penitent ; 
I want to get back bad enough, and am willing 
to lay aside my character as ‘a swell.’ If you 
will send a remittance by Capt. Riley I will take 
passage home at once. I shan’t trouble myself 
about that little wife I married—if her guardian 
claims her he may have her—she was only a 
fashionable coquette. The funds to return are 
all Task, without further pledging myself to do as 
well as Tecan. Your Jimmy.” 

Poor parents, how I pitied you when I read 
the above letter. Iknew your agony and keen 
remorse which were so unavailing. I knew you 
would send the remittance, and I have had proof 
to-day you did so; for I met a most cadaverous 
looking young man, the very personification of a 
prodigal son, and I thought he had sowrd his wild 
oats, and was reaping such a harvest that unless 
his native climate, and gentle nursing, and re- 
formed habits produced a change, that “our 
boy” would not long be numbered with the 
living. I trust he will, and yet live to teach 
parents the absolute necessity of demanding obe- 
dience from their children from the first moment 
of accountability. 

a i 
THE BIGGEST YET. 


We have heard the matter discussed, as to 
which of three or four gentlemen living, or, as 
the deeds have it, “lying and being ” in Califor- 
nia, could tell the most imcredible story. It has 
been proposed to test the relative merits by a tri- 
al on the Race Track at the “ Mission Delores.” 
Lie and repeat,—best three in five,—for a purse 
of one thousand tickets in Dancan’s last raffle. 
But we think we have a friend—a good, natural 
liar, as Baldwin says—not much known just at 
present, whom we should enter for that struggle 
with considerable reliance on his native talent. 
He was desertbing to us the other day the won- 
derful qualities of a horse that he had trained, 
as he expressed it, “ todoeverything.”’ Said he 
“ T taught him to sit ata bench hy a table, and 
eat boiled rice with a silver fork !” 
“Impossible!” said we. ‘ How could a horse 
eat with a silver fork *”’ 

“Well,” replied Pinto, “hem! I don’t mean 
exactly a silver fork, it was one of those plated 
ones, you know—vcost about eight dollars a 
dozen !|"" 

We said no more.— California Pioneer. 


+ —eee 
GOOD ADVICE, 


It is impos-itle for us to say what occupation 
would be most lucrative for a young man, par- 
ticularly a« we know nothing of his talents or 
acquirements. We would, however, say, as a 
general rule to all, “donot make haste to be 
rich.” Adopt some safe and reyular business, in 


which you may realize a comfortable living, and 
be content. If a person is prudent and economi 
cal, there is generally no danger but he will swe- 


ceed. The idea of “ getting neh” is n vain and 
feolish one, and men gene rally spend half their 
lives in finding out that to accomplish this object 
is a useless undertaking. There are thousands 
of persons at the present time saffering the pange 
of poverty, who, if they had been content with « 
suffix jency, would now have been comfortable 
and happy. The edacation that we get in the 
world is more dearly tought than our youthful 
instruction, and it would be well if young men 
would more generally profit by the « xainple 
which every-day life affurds them.—Nrw York 
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NO PROSPECT OF PEACE. 

We should be happy if we were able to record 
the fact that the awful carnage which has been 
going on for months in the Crimea had ceased, 
and that the contending nations had finally re- 
turned the sword to the scabbard. We are 
weary of reading and recording deeds of blood ; 
deeds that we vainly hoped would not have dis- 
graced our times. But alas! there scemsgno 
prospect of a speedy termination of this war, if 
we may credit the assertions of those British 
journals, which seem to speak almost by author- 
ity. On the 6th of November, Russia stated to 
Prussia, through Count Nesselrode, the terms on 
which she would be willing to conclude a treaty 
of peace, viz., “1. A common guarantee by 
the five powers, of the religious and civil rights 
of the Christian population of the Ottoman em- 
pire, without distinction of worship. 2. A pro- 
tectorate of the principalities, exercised in com- 
mon by the five powers, on the same conditions 
as our treaties with the Porte stipulated in their 
favor. 3. The revision of treaty of 1841. Rus- 
sia will not oppose its abolition, if the Sultan, 
the principal party interested, consents to it. 
4. The free navigation of the Danube, which 
exists of right, and which Russia has never had 
any intention of interrupting.” 

Count Nesselrode, in submitting these terms, 
explicitly declares that his imperial master will 
not submit to any “ new conditions incompatible 
in substance or in form, with his dignity,” while 
the London Times asserts, emphatically, that 
new conditions will be demanded, viz., that, in 
addition to the above important concessions, 
Russia shall consent to the surrender and de- 
struction of Sebastopol. It is evident that the 
latter terms come within the category of Count 
Nesselrode’s inadmissible conditions, and that 
they are incompatible with the dignity of the 
Autocrat of all the Russias. Sebastopol is the 
creation of long years of toil and many millions 
of money ; the citadel of a conquered province ; 
the blood-won trophy of years of strife and strat- 
agem—it can never be surrendered without na- 
tional dishonor, without striking a death-blow at 
the prestige of the Czar in the eyes of his own 
subjects. On the other hand, after all the sacri- 
fices they have made, the allies dare not con- 
clude a treaty of peace while the walls of that 
town remain standing. The blood of the noble 
thousands that have perished at Alma, at Bala- 
elava, and at Inkermann, would cry aloud from 
the ground if those battles have been fought in 
vain, and the Russian autocrat is allowed the 
possession of a den to pen his northern wolves 
in till he is ready to let them loose once more. 

Public opinion in England would be too pow- 
erful to permit ministers to let off Nicholas on 


France would find it impossible to control the 
wrath of his civilian and military subjects. 
The terms proposed by Russia would be well 
enough in themselves, but the codicil attached to 
them implies a determination to refuse any ma- 
terial guaranty of sincerity, showing how hollow 
and tricky are the series of propositions. We 
repeat that peace seems further off than ever, 
and that a war of indefinite duration appears to 
have but just commenced. How terrific and 
how protracted the struggle may prove, may be 
gathered from the reluctance with which the 
allies engaged in it, the slowness of their move- 
ments after war was declared, and the cautious- 
ness with which they dealt their blows in the be- 
ginning. But the war has commenced ; blood 
has flowed in rivers, the sword is drawn, the 
scabbard thrown away, and nothing now remains 
but to belabor the Russian autocrat and his peo- 
ple, untii they can endure the chastisement no 
longeg. 
+ «wees 
ENGLISH AND Frencn Soiprers. — The 
English soldiers are solid pluck, and stand up 
like Trojans if you fill them fall of beef and 
beer. The French are quite as plucky upon 
bread and water. As for the Russians, a plenti- 
ful supply of train oil and tallow inspires them 
with the courage of heroes. 
Ow 
Raising Pouttry.—lIt is a fact, vouched for 
by the most respectable venders of live poultry, 
that a dozen of the gigante Double-Elephant 
pagoda hens, tall enough to eat from the head 
of a flour-barrel, consume no more grain than 
the same number ofbaptams. 
_¢—s2ee > 
Lire on tHe Roap.—The Spanish brigands 
are quite as active now as in the days of Gil 
Blas. They lately robbed the mail within fifteen 
miles of Madrid. 


ee SS ao 
For tus War —The Earl of Ellesmere is 

fitting out his capacious and swift yacht with 

elothing, ete., for the soldiers of the Crimea. 





Fisuise Bounties.—The Barnstable fisher- 
men have lately ~»~ =e? €7 > 
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Says the great poet moralist. 
1855 is gone, and how little accomplished ! 
There is a sadness in the feeling with which the 
decease of a year is regarded, and while the old 
gentleman’s knell is tolling, we promise to treat 
his successor better than we did him. But hark! 
the voice of the bell changes from a funeral toll- 
ing to a joyous peal. 
festival ! 


fair page, bright and spotless as infancy. 


stick fast to them. 


such terms; and even the despotic emperor of 











TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF, 


The close of a year is employed by rational 


persons in settling their accounts with con- 
science, looking over their moral transactions of 
the past twelvemonth, balancing the ledger, and 
opening a new set of books. This is called turn- 
ing over a new leaf. How many are there who, in 
the discharge of their social duties, follow that 
golden rule of three deduced from the funda- 
mental precept of our religion by the notable 
Mr. Owen, the chief clerk of the house of Os- 
baldiston & Co., immortalized in Rob Roy? 
“ Let Ado to B as he would have Bdo to him, and 
the product will give the rule of conduct requir- 
ed.” We begin well enough, but get into a slack 
way of doing business before the twelvemonth 
is out. 
are prodigal of it at its close. Suddenly the ran- 
ning out of a great measure of time, made into 
an event, by common consent, appalls us for a 
moment. 


Chary of time at its commencement, we 


“ We take no note of time, but by its loss,” 


Bless my soul! 


Wassail! It is high 


“ Mutes to wait on the funeral state! 
Pages to pour the wine!” 


“ The king is dead !—long live the king!” It 


is the old royal formula that recognizes no inter- 
regnum, and summons the subject from the bier 
of one monarch to the throne of another. 


* A requiem for °55, 
And a health to °66.” 


But we have fairly entered into the term. 


‘* Thus far into the bowels of the year 
Have we marched on without impediment.” 


We have turned over our new leaf. It is a 
It is 
for us to decide whether we will make the rec- 


ord fair or otherwise. 


“ We make our fortunes, and we call it fate.” 


We must adopt our principles of conduct and 
As the mariner has his port 
of destination, and shapes his course according- 
ly, so we must take our departure from a given 
point, and “luff when we must, bear away when 
we can.” Storms and tempest may beset our 
path—the waves of adversity may break off, but 
if we are true to ourselves we shall reach our 
promised haven, and show a clean log when our 
voyage is over. 
_t+ oon" 
SLANDER. 

The Rev. Mr. Chapin is said to have remark- 
ed in his lecture on “ Modern Chivalry,” that 
“hair worn on the upper lip was indicative of 
mourning for the loss of brain’? We do not 
think the eloquent divine would stoop to stcal 
an attempt at a joke, and we heard a clown in a 
circus make the identical remark three years ago. 
Nor could one so well read as Mr. C., charge the 
long line of philosophers, statesmen, poets, and 
divines (the body of the good and eloquent Bos- 
suct, recently exhumed in a state of preserva- 
tion, showed the moustache—and we see it in 
the portraits of some of the most eminent Puri- 
tan clergy) with loss or lack of brains. He must 
be aware, also, that sensible physicians counsel 
the wearing of the moustache for hygienic rea- 
sons, and they are borne out by professional stat- 
istics. No—he never could have made aremark, 
melancholy as a joke, and false as a sentiment. 








SOMETHING NEW. 

We are getting up, and shall: issue early in 
February, a beautiful Valentine Supplement to 
the Pictorial, to be dated on St. Valentine’s 
Day—February 14th. It will be entirely distinct 
from the “Pictorial,” and complete in itself, 
filled with engravings, large and effective, form- 
ing an appropriate Valentine to send to either 
sex. The reading matter will be entirely origi- 
nal, and relate to the history of this pleasant 
holiday, and give its ancient and modern story. 
It will also contain a variety of original poetic 
Valentines. It will be for sale at all of the pe- 
riodical depots throughout the country for jive 
cents. Any person enclosing five cents, post 
paid, will receive a copy by mail. Zt will net be 
sent gratis to any one. 

+ orn 
A Qurry.— What would one of the old 
Dutch skippers of the sixteenth century—who 
lay-to all night becanse they were afraid of sail- 
ing in the dark—say, if he found himself sailing 
to Liverpool in a clipper ship, in a gale of wind, 
with every stitch of canvass set, and making the 
passage in thirteen days, from port to port, 
as the “ Lightning” did¢ If we wanted to pro- 
duce the most striking contrast imaginable, we 
would place the ghost of an old-fashioned Datch 
galliot-builder’ alongside of Donald McKay. It 
wayild be like coupling a Flemish dray-horse and 
a 2-40 flyer. 


——_____¢--2es———————— 
A Ruwxaway Scuooner.—The captain and 
crew of a schooner having gone ashore at Co- 
hasset, the other day, leaving their craft with the 
canvass set, she broke away from her fastenings 
and pat to sea on her own hook, carrying a car- 
go valued at $16,000, nobody knows whither. 
Fancy the Hingham stationary packet cutting 
such a caper as this ! 


+ = + 





Canapian Liseratity.—The French and 
English in Canada contributed £50,000 to the 
fund for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
soldiers killed in the Eastern war, and Lord Elgin 
has carried it to England. This is substantial 


sympathy, and speaks well for the Canadians. 


Bawov'’s Prcrornrat.—What was formerty Gleason's, 
has been altered to Baliou’s Pictorial. It appears with a 
new heading, neat and tasty, and with several larce and 
superb engravings. The Pictorial stands far ahead of any 
pictorial in this country, and is not inferior to the best 
English and French. Mr. Ballou has our cordial wish 
for his success.— Boston Bee. 


———_—- aon —___—_———_ 

Barpeeovs.—In Waltham they have a fe 

malo barber, young, pretty and adroit Where 
r (razor)? 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
A correspondent of the N. O. Delta thinks he 
has discovered that Santa Anna is a mulatto. 
Franklin tells us to light up the candles of in- 
dustry and frugality when fortune grows dark. 


Think of a Hungarian bishop who owns a | 


duchy, and has a quarter of a million besides ! 


The remains of a soldier of the 72d British | 


regiment have lately been found on Bunker Hill. 
The London Illustrated News says the Govern- 


or of the U. States has been elected at N. York. | 


The new custom house at Bangor was inaug- 
urated bye ball. Satins and laces entered free. 

The Barre Petriot said that the wind blew over 
Petersham charch—not blew it over, though. 

Queen Victoria’s mother is in her 69th year. 
A very important item of news ! 

Mrs. W. H. Smith, at the Boston Theatre, was 
lately assaulted—with a shower of bouquets. 

Ease without exaggeration is aimed at in the 
latest gentlemen’s fashions at Paris. 

The Sandwich Island women are fully devel- 
oped at 15 or 16, and are then perfect beauties. 

A gentleman out west skated a mile in a min- 
ute and fifty seconds. Beat it who can. 

At Eutaw the Americans locked bayonets with 
the British for the first time. 

In 1809, Mr. Bacon went from Pittsfield to 
Congress in a homespun suit, woven by his wife. 

Mr. Kendall, of the Picayune, has married 
abroad, and is now coming home to N. Orleans. 

Eels are getting scarce in the Cochituate—it 
hardly pays to fish for them. 

Lord Forth is said to have played the coward 
at Inkermann, and been kicked out of the army. 

Kossuth has taken to editing a newspaper in 
London. He mustn’t make his leaders too long. 

An actress in Paris received a billet from a 
Yankee written on a bank note. 

There were 5,800,000 bushels of salt made at 
Syracuse this year. Syracuse is safe ! 

The French dandies who wear veils to shield 
their faces, are called green gauze-lings ! 

_——“reee+—___—_- 


FACTS ABOUT NEWSPAPERS, 


We gather some interesting items of newspa- 
perdom from the Gazette, from which we learn 
that the first paper, published by Benjamin 
Franklin in Philadelphia, made its appearance 
on December 24, 1728, and was called “ The 
Unviersal Instructor in all the Arts and Sci- 
ences.” Franklin published it until 1765, and 
it then passed through several hands, and finally 
expired in 1804, in the 76th year of its age. 
The New York Herald gives a statement of the 
circulation of newspapers in the United States, 
from which we glean the following: Native pa- 
pers, 17,737,578 ; foreign papers, 2,210,839 ; 
German papers, 594,548. Itis stated that the 
London Times has already prepared the memoirs 
of all the leading personages of the day, whose 
advanced age renders their demise probable. 
They have an editor who attends exclusively to 
the “Obituary Department.’’ In Pekin, a news- 
paper is printed weekly on silk, and is ten yards 
long. An officer once inserted in it some false 
intelligence, and he was immediately executed. 
In 1816, the aggregate circulation of the daily 
papers in New York, seven in number, amount- 
ed to about 9500 copies. The Herald, Tribune, 
and Times, combined, now print about 125,000 
daily. San Francisco has 21 newspapers, and 
one periodical—7 of which are dailies; Sacra- 
mento 4—3 of which are dailies; Stockton, 2; 
Tuolomne, 4; El Dorado, 4; Nevada, 3; Placa, 
Sierra, Marysville, Alemeda, San Jose, Los An- 
gelos, 2 each; Stanislaus, Mariposa, Calaveras, 
Amador, Shasta, Siskiyou, Kalmath, Humboldt, 
Sonoma, and San Diego, 1 each. ‘Total, 59. 
This for a population of 300,000! 

a 4 moe 

Mrs. Georce H. Barretr.—On removing 
the remains of this beautiful woman from the 
receiving vault to their final resting place in the 
lot of the Dramatic Museum Fund, they were 
found in a state of admirable preservation. The 
marble sweetness of her features was unchanged. 
Well do we remember her loveliness years ago, 
when she was without a peer upon the stage, 
and admiration followed her as she moved grace- 
fully through the street. Poor Ophelia! 

ane pea 


Batiou’s (LATE GLeagon’s) PrcroRIAL.—The success 
which has marked the progress of the ‘* Pictorial ” is un- 
precedented in the annals of newspaper literature. Mr. 
Ballou, who recently purchased the establishment of Glea- 
son, the founder, contributed more than any other indi- 
vidual to its great popularity, as its editor in years past 
and we trust, now that he has become its soie editor an 
proprietor, he may be amply rewarded for his efforts to 
give character and standing to such a publication. With 
taste, genius and education as an editor, and liberality, 
industry and integrity as a publisher, Mr. Ballou’s future 
must be one of hope, promise, fruition. Its circulation 
is steadily increasing, and reaches at this time some hun- 
dred and ten thousand copies weekly.— Quincy Pasriot. 


Grist ano Maxrio.—The following is the 
programme for the engagement of these artists 
at the Boston Theatre: I Puritani; Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Lucretia Borgia, La Favorita, 
Norma and La Semiramide. The control of the 
house is surrendered to the opera company. 











ene ee ee 

Morta city or Boston.—Thie whole number 
of deaths during the year 1854, as reported to the 
City Registrar, was 4430, being an increase of 
142 over the previous year. During the year, 
about 270 deaths occurred from cholera. 
—_-- + 

Avstria.—Austria is congratulating herself 
that the terms of her treaty with the allies do 
not compel her immediately to take the field. 
When she does she will side with the strongest 
party, treaty or no treaty. 








ooo 

Honesty.—An omnibus driver in New York 
voluntarily returned a 2.50 gold piece, which a 
passenger had given him by mistake for a dime. 
He ought to wear a badge with 2.50 on it. 








Venison —At St. Louis the best cuts of veni- 
son are selling for eight cents a pound, while we 
are taxed fourteen cents for tough beef steak that 
makes work for our friend, Dr. Hitchcock. 








Paris.—The gay season is very dull in the 
capital. The balls in the East have knocked the 
balls at Paris in the head—a long shot. 





Ina May.—The widow of Charles T. Torrey 
denies that she wrote this book. Who did? 


Mosracce 


Gar 


first, a general view o 
the Church of Vassili Biagenuoi, and the Holy Gate, 
third, the great Bell at Moscow; and last. an exterior and 
an interior view of the Church of the Assumption. 











after 
throughout France, pronounced set paneyyrics 
on the Emperor and his rule, fulsome specimens 
of which are copied into the Moniteur. 


dence, and too universal a confidence. 











BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
(LATE GLBASON'S PICTORIAL) 

For ine present week embraces the following con sats 


* Constantinople as it is," a sketch by Rev. FP. W. How 


LAND 


“Merrie Mabel.” a tale by Groros P. Rraxnaw 
‘George Sand,” a descriptive sketch, vy sows WW 


“A Light across the Way,” poem by Groncz W. Ben- 


“Faded Flowers,” stangas by Matvain M. Battow 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
A fine picture, illustrating the cutters of the U. §& 


Revenue service. 


A series of engravings embracing Russian views, giving 


the Kremlin at Moscow; second, 


Bix views delineating the East Cambridge Glass Works 


in the various departments of their operations 


A portrait of Bayard Taylor, the celebrated printer 


poet and Bastern traveller. 


A map of Cuba, the gem of the Antilles. 
A representation of a Kussian Courier 
View of the Excavation under the South Shore Railroad, 


called the Air-Line Railroad 


A large whole page engraving, giving representations of 


the various races of the Horse. 


e*e The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 


in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





foreign Items. 


Two thousand British troops passed the Bos- 





phorus for the Crimea on the 2d of December. 


A Congress is now assembled at Vienna to 


consult on the means of creating a uniform gold 
coinage for all the States of the Germanic Con- 
federation. 


A hurricane has occurred on the north coast 


of the Sea of Azof, and thirty-five Russian 
vessels were driven ashore, and five others 
dashed to pieces. 


A correspondent of the London Illustrated 


News says that the men of the Russian cavalry 
are strapped to their saddles, so that if wounded 
they may not fall off. 


Omar Pacha went to the opera at Bucharest 


with his nephew’s wife, and the lady sat through 
the performance completely unveiled—a tremen- 
dous innovation on the Turkish custom. 


The correspondence from Berlin states that 


surprise, consternation, and rage have seized the 
Russian party in that capital, at Austria having 
concluded an alliance with the Western Powers. 


At the recent re-opening of the law Courts, 
the vacations, the Attorneys-General 


Two young ladies of Dowlais, Glamorgan- 


shire, have, in a most praiseworthy manner, for- 
warded for the use of the wounded in the east, 
5793 yards of linen bandages, 108 yards of 
flannel do., 34 linen and 23 flannel shirts, made 
by themselves. 


A new bridge to be called the “Alma,” is to 


be built across the Seine at Paris, between the 
Pont des Invalides and the Pont d’Jena. 
cost is estimated at 1,700,000f., half of which sum 
will be defrayed by the State, and half by the 
city of Paris. 


The 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 





Passion evaporates by words, as grief does by 


tears 


He that swells in prosperity, will shrink in ad- 


versity. 


It is a maxim of prudence, to leave things be- 


fore they leave us. 


As a great body is not without a like shadow, 


neither is any eminent virtue without eminent 
detraction. 


None should despair, because God can help 


them; and none should presume, because God 
can cross them. 


Wisdom is always satisfied with its present en- 


joyments, because it frees a man from all anxious 
cares about futurities. 


Hopes and disappointments are the lot and en- 


tertainment of human life ; the one serves to keep 
us from presumption, the other from despair. 


The best kindness of a proud maz has often 


such a mixture of arrogancy, that his greatest 
obiigations are rendcred ungracious to a worthy 
receiver. 


There is a medium between an excessive diffi- 
If we 
have no foresight, we are surprised ; if we are too 
nice, we are miserable. 

That man hath but an ill life on’t, who feeds 
himself with the faults and frailties of other peo- 


ple. Were not curiosity the purveyor, detraction 


would soon be starved into a tameness. 


There is seldom anything uttered in malice, 
which turns not to the hurt of the speaker. Il 
reports do harm to him that makes them ; and to 
those they are made to, as well as those they are 
made of. 

A man of virtue is an honor to his country, # 
glory to humanity, a satisfaction to himself, and 
a benefactor to the whole world. He is rich with- 
out ostentation, courteous without deceit, aud 
brave without vice. 


Joker's Budget. 


The man who was “bent on matrimony,” 
straightened up afterwards. 

Conundrum.—Why is a Cardinal's hat like ill 
will? Ans: Because it is hat-red. 

A tin dealer in the Bowery, advertises coal 
stoves that will “draw like Julia Dean.” 

It has been satisfactorily ascertained that ducks 
enter water for divers reasons, aud come out for 
sundry motives. 

A Hungarian desiring to remark upon the do- 
mestic habits of a young lady, said: “O, miss, 
how homely you are !” 

The young lady that “thought she should 
have dicd”’ so many times at a society — =. ting 
is enjoying excellent health. 

A Parisian young lady is so fascinated with 
the “upper circles ” of existence that she has as- 
cended in a balloon forty-one times. 

The Republican, at Rock Island, Ml!., speaks 
of a scene ‘lamentable enough to revolve into 1 
fountain of tears a very cabbage head.” 

A gross superstition, according to Panch, con- 
sists in purchasing a box of steel pens from an 
itinerant vender, and believing it to contain 
twelve dozen for a groce. 

Diogenes says—“A correspondent whose letter 
bears the postmark of Hanwell,” (Lunatic Asy- 
lum,) has asked us @ question which runs thus: 
If Raglan cannot take Sebastopol, may we ask— 
Can Robert ?” 

“T say, boy, stop thatox!’’ “TI haven't got 
no stopper.” “ Well, head him, then.” “ He's 
already headed, sir.” “Confound your imperr- 
tinence, turn him!” “ He's t side out 
already, sir.’ “Speak to him, you rascal, 
you!” “Good morning, Mr. Ox.” 

Menschik-off, Scaredhim-off, Soldhim-off, Sent 
him-off, Kickedhim.off, Pulledhim-off, Piched- 
intohimwithasharpstick and: unhimdownthebanks 
likeallpossessedonahalfshellandsoforth-of. and 
last, though not least, Old Prince Scamperoff, 
are the names of Rassian Generals. 





Quill and Scissors. 


Three New London, «« 
ned 80.000 seals at Robin Island, in 
, together with the oul that thew se 
, is Valued at $150 000 
e vessels, die N.S. Perkius, was ¢ 
ess than sig) months, and her cargo is valued 


The Grand Lodye of Massachusetts haa in its 
Washington's baar, 
kept in a golden casket, covered with glass, and 
has been regularly transmitid from the b 
one Grand Master to those of his sa ccesser 
always has it in personal charg 


possession a lock of 


The number of railroad accidents in the Uni 
ted States in 1854, was 193; killed, 186; wound- 
In 1853, the pumber was is ; 
254; wounded, 496. 
by fires in buildings in 1854, was 171. 

Mr. Charles Sigourney, the hus! 
L. H. Sigourney, the poetess, and an old and 
highly respected merchant of Hartford, dice 
eity on the Slat ult, very suddenly, of 


The Pulaski Monnment at Savannah has heen 
The Savannah Republican eharac- 
terizes it as one of the most chaste and beauti 
ful structures of the kind it has ever seen. 
is sixty feet high, and of the tinest Italian marble 
According to the census there are 847,445 
holders of slaves in the United States. 
them are two who hold over a thousand cach 
nine who hold 756 ; fifty-e1x who held 400; and 
one hundred and eighty-seven who hold 260. 

On the 5th ult., there were three smart shocks 
of an carthquake at Hong Kong. 
rang and clocks stopped, but no disruption of 

| the earth took place. 

At Belleone, N. J., on Sunday week, a lad of 
nine years was choked to death by a piece of 
shell which flew into his throat from a hickory 
nut that he was cracking. % 

The number of steamboat accidents in the 
United States last year, was 48; persons killed, 
In 1853, there were 31 ac- 





; wounded, 225. 
| cidents ; 319 killed, 158 wounded. 

Three hundred and twenty-six revolutionary 
pensioners diced during the past year. 
number now on the pension roll is one thousand 


The French photographers in the East have 
sent to Paris 409 photographs of inci- 
dents in the campaign. 

Thomas Chester, a negro, and a member of 
the Liberia bar, now on a visit to this country, 
is delivering lectures in Pennsylvania. 

The first bridge across the Mississippi will be 
the wire suspension bridge, at St. Anthony, Min- 
nesota Territory. 

The total number of passengers of all classes 
carricd in the cars of the New York Central 
Railroad, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1854, 
was 2,556,874, 

The debt of the city of Philadelphia is a little 
than $15,000,000 ; — including 
$8,000,000 as the subscriptions to various rail- 





There is one medical officer to every 97 Eng- 
lish soldiers in the Crimea, and more are on 


It is urged upon Congress to offer the media- 
tion of our government to the belligerent parties 
The idea is good. 

The high price of paper has compelled the 
New York Sun, Tribune and Times to curtail 
Bring out the rags! 

Ephraim Littlefield, the chief witness in the 
Parkman murder trial, has become insane from 
a disease in the head. 

Eighteen hundred and fifty manuscripts have 
been sent to Putnam's Magazine since its start. 
How many rejected addresses ¢ 

The Custom House receipts are falling off at 
the rate of two millions a month. Uncle Sam 
is getting poor. 

The Salem Gazette was cstablished in 1768, 
It has just put on anew suit and 


their dimensions. 


and still lives. 
looks frisky and juvenile. 

There are 267,091 milliners in England. Dick- 
ens very ungallantly calls them the “army of 

How impudent ! 

The firet shad taken in Georgia this season, 
was converted into fifty-five shiners (dollars) by 
the lucky fisherman. 

A cook in New York treated a party of ladies 
to biscuit lightened with tartar emetic, by mis- 


A whale was harpooned in Provincetown har- 
bor, lately, but escaped by breaking the line. 


The cheapest kind of a horse, is a saw-horse. 
It supports itself and a good deal of fuel. 

The value of butter made annually in the 
United States exceeds $50,000. 


—_————_—_— 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Kev. Mr. Rdmonds. Mr John ©. Lang 
to Misa Adelia A. Moulton; Mr. Allen J. (irey to Mi-s 
| Koma Melzer; Mr. Jobo Hf. Bachelder to Miss Barah 


y 
By lev. Dr. Vinton, Hon. Samuel H. Walley to Miss 
Annie Grey Hawee 
Theodore 


Parker, Mr. Joreph Carr to Miss Kate 
Isaac Sprugue to Mise Sarah 


Mr. Streeter, Mr. Johnson J. Hollis to Miss 
Rosannah Versyth. 

By Kev. A. 5t. John Chambre, Mr. Willian B. Whit- 
conib to Mise Eien M. Parker 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Dr. Caldieott, Mr. David Mc 
Furland to Mise Mary A. Maron 
| At Newton Corner, by Rev. Mr. @mith, Mr. Cyrus 
Thompson to Miss Abby Eveleth 

At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Talbot, Rev. J. W. Putnam 
to Miss Harriet Osborne 

At Salem, by Kev. M 
man to Mise Berthia W 
| At Beverly. by Kev Mr. Eddy, Mr. Nicholas Woodbury 
to Mise Judith H. Lamson. 
At Ipawich, Rev 


Carlton, Mr. James T. Hinks- 


Francis V. Tenney to Mire Joanna 


At Lowell, by Rev. 8S. Hlowe. Mr. Charles W. Stoue to 
Misa Abby F. Shaw. 


A Vortland, by Rev. Mr. Moor, Mr. Samuel M. Cook to 
Mins Abby Lunt 


At Cincinnati, Rev. B. EB Hale to Miss Sarah D 





Deaths. 


In this city, Mre. Sophia Ladd, BH, Mr. Cardinal 0 
Mr. Ramuel Hichbern, 2, Annie, danghter 
of Mr. Lyman B. Meaton, 6 months, Mrs Aune M 


At Charlestown, Elia, daughter of Mr J. W and Se- 
| mb Corey, 3 years; Mr Marshall Blanchard, (4 
At But Boston, Mr Ephratn Safford. 6) 
At Dorchester, Marshall P. Wilder, Jr, 22 
Mary A., wile of Mr Oliver Ba- 





At Quincy, Mise Jane, daughter of Mr. Willia-: Tal 
bot, 1* 

At LynnSeld, Mrs. Bede Newhall. 46 

At Haynham. Mr Samuel Jones, K% 

At Bridgewater, Wallace, son of Kev Themes P Mot 


At Plymouth, Capt. John Bartlett, 4 
Mre Lurase Pratt, 74, Mre Mary Ann 


Black, 2) 
At ' Mr. Benjemin Whealleod, (2, Mre Iannae 


‘ 
j 
4 


At Hingham, Capt. Wilson Whiten, 77. 
Jemes Hoigkine, 7 
, Mow... Ma Eimeeth Db RK. wie of Mr 


otc 


At Albion Me. Mre. Benire Rich 


At Providence, K. 1., Chas ne Seailing, som of Mz. Chas. 
and Chartotte A Wells. 8 momth: 


at a. OO, Mme Mery Lb, widow of Joie 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union] 
NOT DEAD—BUT SLEEPETH. 


BY A. 





Par from the busy world, away, 

Upor his couch a Christian lay; « 
Haggard his brow, in health so fair, 

For Death had set his impress there. 

Nor murmur, nor repining word, 

Nor aad complaint, nor groan was heard ; 
But calm as sinks the sun to rest, 
Behind the mountains of the west— 

At close of some delightful day, 

So gently ebbed his life away. 

With voice as clear as silver bell 

He bade his friends a last farewell ; 

And “ coase,”’ he cried, “ for me to weep, 
I shall not die, but sweetly sleep.”’ 


I love at eve, life's cares forgot, 
To wander near the sacred spot; 
Where weeping willows wildly wave 
Their branches o’er his humble grave. 
There, violets lift their fragrant head, 
And roses, too, their perfume shed ; 
Nor is there aught of fear, or gloom, 
Around that Christian's peaceful tomb, 
But voices often greet the ear— 
The music of another sphere; 

“ Nor care, nor age shall dim his brow, 
He is not dead—he sleepeth now.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 


BY MRS, FANNY E. BARBOUR. 








Driaty and faintly the light came through the 
dingy and uncurtained window of a low room, 
where a daughter of earth lay dying. 

It was bitterly cold, and through the many 
crevices of the hovel the wind pierced with its 
chilling breath, and here and there the snow had 
entered through the broken panes, and lay in 
heaps upon the floor. A small pile of ashes on 
the hearth alone told that there had ever been 
so great aluxury as fire in that miserable abode. 
It was a sad picture of destitution and misery 
—bitter cold without, and the chilliness of death 
within. 

Yet even there, faith shed its holy light, and 
the shadows of earth were powerless to appall 
the passing spirit. One tie alone yet held the 
fluttering pinions which were struggling to be 
winging their flight homeward. 

“Mary, darling, come closer to me, for my 
eyes are growing very dim,” said the faint voice 
ofthe dying mother. There was a quick move- 
ment at the foot of the bed, and the scanty cover- 
ing was thrown aside, revealing the little emaci- 
ated face of a child who might have seen some 
six years—years of privation and suffering, it 
would seem from the appearance of the little 
shrunken figure which passed so silently and 
phantom-like to the side of the low pallet, and 
laid her wan face close to her mother’s. How 
like they were, as for a few moments they re- 
mained thus, motionless; the child’s face so old 
in its early misery, yet exhibiting unmistakable 
traces of great natural beauty, and the mother’s, 
from whose countenance the dark imprints of 
sorrows long endured, were being effaced by 
light from the upper world. 

“Mary, do you know that I am going to 
leave you soon, alone ?’’ at length the dying wo- 
man said. “Do you know that I am going 
where you will never see me again in this 
world ¢” 

A wondering expression filled the large dark 
orbs which were bent upon the mother’s face, 
and a weak, childish voice said : 

“ Mother, why can’t I go, too? I always go 
with you, don’t I, mother? Mary would be 
afraid to stay here alone.” 

A pang of mortal anguish shot through the 
poor woman’s heart, and she buried her face 
under the ragged bed-clothes, and groaned aloud ; 
but recovering herself by a mighty effort, for sho 
felt that the messenger was near—she said : 

“You do not understand me, darling. Put 
your arms about my neck and lie very still, and 
I will try to tell you. Iam going to that other 
home which I have told you of, my child, where 
there is no trouble and sickness.” 

“But I want to go too, mother. It is very 
cold here ;” and the child drew her shivering 
form closer to her mother’s side, and pressed 
her cold face to hers. 

“Would to God I might take you, my own 
darling ; then would the bitterness of death be 
taken from me; but you must struggle yet long- 
er, here.” 

“But I will be very good, mother,” pleaded 
the child, “if I may only go with you.” 

“Mary, my child, Iam growing very weak ; 
listen, and try to remember what I tell you. 
When I am gone, you must try to find your 
Uncle Henry, and he will take care of you. Be 
a good girl, and you will come to me at last.” 

More and more faintly came the words from 
the stiffening lips, and as a last effort her feeble 
arms were twined about the shivering child, the 
summons came, and the death scene was over. 
Even while the mother’s arm encircled the 

weeping child, the angel whispered the waiting 
soul, and away on pinions of light it sought its 
home. 

Alas, for thee, poor Mary! Alone with dark- 
ness and the dead! But the good Father was 
mindful of the orphan, and sent his blessed angel 
Sleep, and the wearied child felt only a dim con- 
sciousness of her loss, during all that long night, 
while she reposed so quietly with those cold, stiff 
arms around her. 

Morning broke at last, but it brought no 
warmth and comfort to the hovel where lay the 
remains of the once gay and courted Edith Gran- 
ger. The child awoke when the first sunbeams 
were resting upon the livid face of the dead, 
and frightened by the silence and icy coldness of 
her mother, screamed aloud. In vain she stroye 
to release herself from the chilling pressure of 
those rigid arms. She was almost convulsed 
with terror, when a woman who was passing, at- 
tracted by her piercing cries, entered the room. 

“Och, darlint,” said the kind-hearted Irish 
woman, “may Jesus have mercy on yoor wee 
face. And hayn’t ye been sleaping the night, 
with these dead arms to cover ye! Och, may 

the holy virgin protect yees!” and taking the 








almost exhausted child in her strong arms, she 
wrapped her own worn shawl carefully around 
her, and carried her gently as if she were an in- 
fant to her lowly home, which was but a few 
doors away. Her children were yet sleeping, 
and after rubbing the cold limbs of the little 
stranger, and restoring the nearly suspended 
circulation, the woman laid her upon the straw 
with them, and hushed her to sleep. When all 
was quiet she stole out and proceeded to call 
assistance to prepare the body of the dead wo- 
man for burial—a pauper’s burial. 

Ere the sun had set, the body of Edith Gran- 
ger was consigned to its parent earth, and the 
poor child was without a friend in the wide world 
that could provide for and protect her. The poor 
woman whose sympathies had been awakened in 
the morning by the little one’s pitiable situation, 
was willing, but it seemed quite unable to take 
care of her, as she had six young children of 
her own, and but now and then a day’s work to 
depend upon. Sometimes when hunger pinched, 
and there was nothing in the house for them to 
eat, the two elder ones were sent out to beg. 

But in all her poverty, Maggie Flannegan had 
a tender, loving heart, and she could not turn 
the poor orphan out to perish of ¢old and hunger, 
so praying that Jesus and the virgin would help 
her, she made room for the little one with 
her own dirty flock, and went on in the old 
way, thankfully performing it when she could 
get work, and when she could not, sending the 
“childers”” out to ask for “a thrifle to buy 
bread.” At first little Mary wept constantly 
and called for her mother, but by degrees, Mag- 
gie’s unvarying kindness and the natural joy- 
ousness of childhood, won her from her sorrow, 
and she grew more cheerful. At last she ceased 
to speak of her mother, but a sad, dreamy ex- 
pression in her dark eyes would have told an 
observer that a cloud had rested on her young 
life, and that its shadow still remained. 

“Afther all,” Maggie would say when remon- 
strated with for burdening herself with a stran- 
ger’s child—‘‘Afther all, we get none the poorer 
for that same. ’Tis an angel face she jist has, 
the purty darlint, and no misfortin’ will ever come 
wid her. So jist cease your prating, Judy O’- 
Rorke, and lave me alone for findin’ the praties 
to kape us all from starvin’, While Maggie 
Flannegan has a sthraw to lie on, or arag to 
cover the childers, the poor wee thing shall share 
as if she were my own darlint, Mary Asthore !” 


Little Mary fared so much better, as far as 
food was concerned than she had done fora 
long time, that she soon grew stronger, and ac- 
companied Johnny and Biddy when they were 
obliged to go out to beg. Maggie soon found 
that the little pale face and dreamy eyes had a 
wonderful effect in loosening the purse strings of 
the passers-by, and the children now brought 
home more in one day, than they had done be- 
fore in a week. The child’s presence had truly 
brought a blessing. 

A year had passed since little orphan Mary 
found loving hearts and a home under the lowly 
roof of Maggie Flannegan. It had been a year 
of unusual prosperity with the poor Irish family, 
for thanks to Mary’s sweet face and pleading 
voice, they had now always enough to eat, and 
something to lay aside for a stormy day when 
the little ones could not go out. One night just 
at twilight, as Mary was rapidly wending her 
way homeward with her four shillings closely 
folded in her tiny hand, she was accosted by a 
well-dressed, elderly gentleman, who asked her 
name. 

“Mary Granger, sir, if you please,” she re- 
plied, and was passing on, when he laid his 
hand gently upon her arm and detained her. 

“Well, Mary, why are you walking so fast 
and alone, to-night ?” 

“Because my mother—for so she had learned 
to call Maggie—will be anxious about me if I 
am not soon at home, and I am alone because 
Biddy was not well to-day, and could not come 
with me. Will you give me a penny, sir?” the 
child continued, “’tis to buy bread for the 
children.” 

“O yes, my little girl, if you will come with 
me to my house. It will not keep you long, and 
I will give you something good to carry home 
to your mother.” 

This decided Mary, and placing her hand con- 
fidingly in his, she very gladly accompanied the 
stranger, thinking all the time what a joyful 
surprise she would give Maggie and the children, 
when she should return with the unexpected 
delicacy. 

They had traversed many streets and were 
now in a locality which was wholly unknown to 
Mary. Still her little feet pattered along at the 
side of her silent conductor, until they had gone 
so far that she feared it would be late before she 
could retrace her steps, and stopping, she said : 

“T must not go any farther, sir—it is getting 
dark, and I must go home.” 

“ What, without the nice things I would send 
to your mother? No, no, little white face, 
here we are—you will have no farther to go.” 
Grasping her hand still more tightly, he led her 
up a4 flight of rickety old stairs on the outside 
of the building, and drew her after him into a 
low room at the top. It was by this time so 
dark, that the child could not distinguish objects 
in the room, but taking her slight form in his 
arms, her companion placed her in a chair. 

“There, my little lady,” said he, “stay there 
until I get a light, and I will soon tell you what 
I brought you here for.” 

The light was soon procured, and turning its 
rays full upon her face, he said ina different 
tone from that in which he had previously ad- 
dressed her : 

“Do you know where you are?” 

“No sir. But indeed, I must be going.” 

“ Ha, ha, you must, hey? Do you know me, 
child?” he added, coming nearer to the bewil- 
dered girl. 

“No sir, I never saw you before to-night.” 

“Well, I’ve seen you a great many times, my 
little lady, and I like you so well that I am going 
to have you live with me.” 

“Ono, no, Ican’t. I must go home,” sai 
Mary, now thoroughly frightened at the chang- 
ed manner of the gentleman, as she supposed 


him to be, and sliding from the chair she ap- 
proached the door and tried to open it. 

“Ha, ha, little bird, the cage door aint open, 
is it?” 

In vain the tiny fingers tried to force open the 


door; it was locked, and the key was in her | 


tormentor’s pocket. 

“Come here, child,” at length he said, “no 
more fooling. Come to me, I say,” he re- 
peated, stamping his foot heavily upon the floor, 
as she hesitated. The poor little terrified crea- 
ture took a few trembling steps towards him, 
then bursting into tears, she begged to be allow- 
ed to go home. 

“Home, simpleton! I tell you you are to 
live with me, and this is to be your home. So 
let me hear no noise about it, or it will be worse 
for you. Do you hear?” he thundered, as the 
poor thing continued to sob as if her heart were 
breaking. ‘ What’s your name, brat ?” 

“Mary Granger,” answered the child, in a 
choking voice. 

“So you told me before, butit’s a lie. Peggy 
Jones is your name, and it will be well for you 
if you remember it. If you ever say again that 
your name is Mary Granger, or any but Peggy 
Jones, I will soon make you repent it. I will 
have no liars about me.” 

The child had hushed her sobbing, and was 
glancing hurriedly and eagerly round the gloomy 
apartment. : 

“That’s your game, is it?” he continued— 
“ Well, get out, if you can; but mark me, and 
remember that I never tell lies; if you do run 
away, or disobey me in anything, I’ll whip you 
severely. So if you want to be safe, just mind 
what I say, will ye? and his fierce eyes glared 
upon her like the eyes of a wild beast upon its 


Pgh ; , ‘ . 
he looked indeed like a lamb in the merci- 
less clutches of the savage wolf. She had sunk 
powerless upon the floor as those dreadful threats 
were hissed into her ear, and the fierce eyes 
seemed burning like fire into her brain. 

“* Get up and come here.” 

The child obeyed, for fear of this brutal man 
was already paralyzing her very soul. 

“Sit in this chair, and don’t you stir until I 
come back.” : 

Grasping her arm roughly, he seated her in 
the chair he had just quitted, and taking the 
light left the room through an inner door. 

Presently the door re-opened, and an old man 
entered. He was a most loathsome and repul- 
sive looking object. Long, matted gray locks 
streamed about his face, anda dirty beard de- 
scended almost to his bosom. Rags, of every 
hue and texture composed his dress, and as if to 
complete his attractions, he was horribly de- 
formed. The savage eyes glared frightfully on 
the child as he approached her. 

“So you know me, now, Peggy Jones?” he 
said, with a mocking laugh, as she shrank from 
him. 

“ Yes sir,” she faltered. 

“Tt’s well you said so, for I hate liars. Who 
am I 4” 

“ Beggar Jones,” replied the child. 

“Well, don’t you forget it, and you’re my 
darlin’ child, Peggy Jones. Peggy, where’s my 
money you got to-day ?” 

“Indeed, my mother needs it very much, sir, 
for Biddy’s shoes are all worn out, and this will 
make enough to buy her a pair of new ones— 
don’t take it from her,” pleaded the little girl. 

“ Look here, Peggy, do you see this?” and 
the old man produced a small whip from among 
his rags. ‘“ Give me the money, or I shall soon 
learn you the use of it.” 

Without another word the child handed him 
the money, for she saw that to resist would be 
useless. 

“ Now Peggy, dearie, you’re a nice little girl, 
and I’ll reward you. Every day you shall go 
out and get money for your lovin’ father; and 
if you can manage to slip that little bit of a hand 
of yours into a lady’s or gentleman’s pocket, and 
take out their purses, why you may bring them 
home to me, too. You and I shall do nicely 
together, Peggy, my darlin’ child. I’ve been 
so lonesome while you was away,” said he, leer- 
ing upon her with those hateful eyes. He then 
stepped to a closet, and taking out a crust of 
hard, dry bread, gave it to the little frightened 
creature, and commanded her to eat. 

“T don’t want any supper,” sobbed she. 

“Eat it, I tell you, and then you must go to 
bed, for you will get up early in the morning to 
help your lovin’ father. Here’s where you are 
to sleep,” pointing to something which looked 
like a pile of rags in a corner of the room. 

“See how kind I’ve been to get such a nice 
bed ready for you. What, you have finished 
your supper? Well, this will do for to-morrow,” 
and taking the crust, he placed it again in the 
closet. “Now, Peggy to bed, for I shall call 
you early.” 

Dragging her to the rags, he threw her little 
form upon them, and after spreading her shawl 
over her, took the light and left the room. 

For long hours poor Mary sobbed and cried, 
but at last, exhausted by her emotion, she fell 
asleep. 

O angel mother! from thy home on high, 
dost see thy darling in her misery? Surely, 
there is One who sees, and will protect. 

“Beggar Jones,” as he was called, was well 
known in Boston, and considered as a good, 
pious old man, whose bodily infirmities pre- 
vented his laboring to support himself, and many 
a choice bit did kind-hearted housekeepers lay 
aside for the poor old man, and many a bright 
coin found its way into his pockets. 

Mary had often seen him in her excursions, 
and consequently, when he appeared before her 
as we have recorded, she at once recognized him. 
The villain had long marked the successful beg- 
gar-girl, and determined that her gains should 
be transferred to his possession, but not having 
met her alone until now, had not dared to mo- 
lest her. He was a crafty villain, and being 
principled against all kind of honest labor, he 
was provided with numerous disguises, so that 
when he failed to accomplish his object in one, 
he could easily resort to another. The reader 
has now the key to his appearance when he de- 
coyed poor Mary into his power. 





As soon as it was light in the morning, the 
little tired sleeper was roused, and after eating a 
small part of the crust which she had left the 
previous night, was sent forth to solicit charity. 
Rejoiced to find herself again in the open 
street, free from her dreaded jailor, and not 
doubting that she should now return to Maggie, 
she flew along with eager haste in the direction 
in which she supposed her home to be, only stop- 
ping now and then to inquire of some early pe- 
destrian if she were right. At length she came 
into a street which was well known to her, and 
bounding forward with renewed speed, she was 
soon within a short distance of the longed-for 
retreat. 

Just as she was turning a corner into the 
street where Maggie lived, a hand was laid upon 
her shoulder, and a well known voice said, Peg- 
gy Jones! The child stopped as if suddenly 
paralyzed, for just before her in his full regalia 
stood “beggar Jones.” 

“Ha, ha, I think you’ve walked far enough 
for exercise this morning, and your breakfast 
must be now pretty well digested. So we will 
proceed to work atonce. But don’t let me catch 
you at this trick again. I can’t afford to spend 
my precious time in running after you, and it’s 
hard for an old man, too—so Peggy, look out ;”” 
and shaking his whip at her, he pointed out the 
direction in which he wished her to go, and stood 
watching her until she was out of sight. 

Sorely disappointed, Mary proceeded on her 
way, but still resolved to effect her escape, and 
hoping to go home to Maggie with money enough 
to replace that which had been taken from her. 
As the day waned, and she sawno more of “‘beg- 
gar Jones,” hope resolved itself into certainty in 
her heart, and with a feeling of thankfulness for 
her escape, and her unusual success, she once 
more turned into the street where anxious hearts 
were mourning for “ Mary Asthore !” 

The hovel was already in sight, and in anoth- 
ermoment she would have been at the door, 
when she was stopped by a man who scemed to 
have risen from the ground at her feet, so sudden 
was his appearance. 

“Where away, child?” said he. 

“T’m going home, sir.” 

“That’s true, so come along, Peggy,” and 
once more the child recognized her tormentor. 
“You have kept me here a long time, my dar- 
lin’ child, but I knew you would be sure to 
come, so I waited to see you safe home. Your 
lovin’ father’s very kind to you, Peggy, and you 
must be careful not to give him so much trouble 
again, or may be you’ll get a small dose of that 
medicine I showed you last night.” 

Grasping the little trembling fingers tightly in 
his hand, he dragged the wearied little body 
after him at a rapid pace, until they stood once 
more within the gloomy room which he had told 
her was to be her home. 

“Now, Peggy,” said he, after he had locked 
the door, “I will be merciful to you this time, 
and only send you to bed without your supper, 
as a punishment for trying to run away; but if 
it happens again, you wont get off so easy. Go 
to bed, and to-morrow we'll try again, and you 
had better remember that ‘beggar Jones’ in 
some form or other, will meet you at every 


turn.” 
With these words he left her. With an ach- 


ing and almost despairing heart Mary threw her- 
self upon the rags, and, shivering with fear and 
cold, at last cried herself to sleep. This day 
was only a sample of many others that followed, 
until finally the poor child gave up in despair. 
Go where she might, her persecutor was ever 
near her, and to elude his vigilant watch 
seemed hopeless. Love and gratitude were no 
longer her incentives to exertion, and she soon 
ceased to collect so large a sum daily as she 
had done for her kind Irish protector. But the 
brutal use of the whip soon made fear accom- 
plish for him what he could not otherwise obtain. 
But no punishment or threats, however fearfal, 
could make the child do more than beg—she 
would not steal. The seeds of good which a 
Christian mother had sown, were not dead, but 
even in that life of degradation and hopeless 
misery, bore some fruit. 

It would far exceed our limits were we to re- 
cord the details of the life of wretchedness which 
poor suffering Mary led while in the power of 
“beggar Jones.” Months and years passed, 
and as hope died in the heart of the orphan child, 
a feeling of despair took its place. She went 
and came at her master’s bidding, like a machine 
when the motive power is applied, indifferent to 
everything that was passing around her, only 
caring to bring home money enough to save her- 
self from the eruel punishment which she was 
sure to receive if she failed, as she sometimes 
did. But at last she sank into a state of apathy 
from which the lash could hardly arouse her ; and 
thus wasting away the life and soul which God 
gave, the years glided on until Mary was ten 
years old. 

One day, having wandered farther than usual, 
as she was passing through a sfreet in the su- 
burbs of the city, the name on the doorplete of 
asplendid house attracted her attention. Be- 
fore her mother died, Mary had been taught to 
read, and she had not entirely lost the knowl- 
edge. Springing up the steps, she read with 
eager eyes the name of Henry Granger. .. Her 
apathy was all gone, and without a moment's 
hesitation she rang the bell violently. A spruce 
waiting-maid answered the summons, but when 
she saw that it was only a ragged beggar girl 
that had summoned her from her gossipping 
chat in the kitchen, she said angrily : 

“Why don’t you go to the basement door? 
Be off, can’t you?” she continued, as the child 
stood gazing at her. 

“1 did not come a begging,” she said, timidly. 

“What do you want, then* Be quick, for I 
can’t stand here.” 

“Does Mr. Henry Granger live here *” 

“To be sure he does. Can’t you read?” 

“ Well ” said the poor child, with a desperate 
effort at calmness, “I want to see him. My 
name is Mary Granger, and he is my uncle.” 

“ Be off, and tell your lies elsewhere, for I 
don’t believe one word of it. You don’t look as 
if you ever had any uncle, or father, either, for 
that matter,” and the servant tried to shut the 
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door. Buta new hope had dawned on the be 
nighted soal of the beggar girl, and with an ew 
ergy which startled even herself, she said 
“T will see my ancle—I must sce him.” 
Surprised at the strange visitor's boldness, 
the girl retreated into the passage, and Mary 


followed, still entreating to be permitted to see 


Mr. Granger. 

“Well, if you will, IT can’t help it,” and the 
maid threw open a door, at the same time say- 
ing—“ she would come in, sir. I hope youl 
not blame me, for I could not prevent her,” and 
then disappeared. 

“How? What is this ”’ said a gentleman, 
who was the only occupant of the room, as he 
ros¢, in astonishment. ‘“ What do you want, 
child?” he continued, as she advanced into the 
apartment, never once taking her eyes from his 
face. 

“Are you Mr. Granger, sir?” said she, very 
timidly. 

* Yoo.” 

“Well, then, you’re my uncle,” said she, joy- 
fully, “My mother told me to come, and she 
said you weuld take care of me. My name is 
Mary Granger.” 

The child seated herself in one of the luxn- 
rious chairs, and looking up into his face with 
all the beautiful trast of childhood, she said ; 

“O, I’m so glad! You'll love me, wont 
you, uncle ?” 

Not a word had Mr. Granger spoken. He was 
completely puzzled by the singular condact of 
the child; but as she continued to gaze upon 
him with those dark, soul-full eyes, olden mem- 
ories came thronging about his heart, and the 
image of an idolized brother rose before him. 

He seated himself and resting his head upon 
his hand, continued his “dream of the past.’” 
Once more he saw a manly form which he hal 
loved in other days, and his heart whispered— 
“brother.” Then came another scene in the 
life drama, and standing before him with a fair 
young creature whom he called “wife” at his 
side, was again that brother, but a shade is uj on 
his brow, and a sad look in the dark, tender 
eyes, for the hour of parting has come, and the 
brothers are soon to be severed by the rolling 
ocean. Again they meet, but death is there, and 
the brother so tenderly loved is passing on to 
the land above. “My wife and child, Henry, 
care for them when I am gone.” The promise 
is given, and the strong man is bowing in agony 
beside the corpse whence the soul has fled. Anoth- 
er scene—and the young wife and mother is be- 
fore him in her great sorrow. Then comes a 
proud and stately figure, his own wife, and her 
dark shadow obscures the form of the weeping 
widow. She is gone, and he can no farther trace 
her. The dream is ended. “My mother is 
dead, Uncle Henry, and I have no friend now, 
but you ;” and the sweet trustfulness of the child’s 
spirit, looking up to him through those eyes, so 
like the eyes of the dead, touched a chord in 
the proud man’s heart that had long lain dor- 
mant, and for the first time for years, he wept. 
He conld not doubt that it was indeed his 
brother’s child who had so strangely revealed 
herself tohim. Every feature, but most of all 
the eyes, in their dark and mournful beauty, so 
reminded him of the loved and lost, that he wish- 
ed for no farther proof. “I will take care of 
you, darling, and you shall be my own child.” 
Drawing the happy child towards him, he kissed 
her beautiful forehead while his eyes were filled 
with grateful tears. 

At this moment the door opened, and a richly 
dressed lady entered the room. Her lip curled 
with haughty pride as she saw the little ragged 
girl who was seated on her husband’s knee, with 
her arms closely twined about his neck. 

“T desire to know the meaning of this, Mr. 
Granger,” she said, after she had deliberately 
surveyed them. 

“Emma, this is my brother’s child, restored to 
me,” he answered, with emotion. 

“A likely story, Mr. Granger, that this dirty, 
ragged thing is any relation of yours!’ Point- 
ing to the door, she continued—“ Begone, beg- 
gar! Weare not all fools.” 

Closer the tiny arms were drawn about his 
neck, and looking up into Mr. Granger’s face, 
the child said, touchingly : 

“Do not send me away, dear uncle. I have 
no home, and O, I’m s0 tired of wandering.” 

“Never, darling!” and drawing her closer to 
his bosom, he kissed her again and again. 

Anexpression of withering scorn was on the 
lady’s face, as she saw this, and she exclaimed, 
angrily : 

“Henry Granger, I do believe you are an 
idiot, to be so easily imposed upon. For shame, 
sir. Put down the child, and let her go about 
her business. I will not harbor her here. We 
should soon have all the beggars in town claim- 
ing relationship.” 

“ Emma, #f%t look at this beautifal face, and 
those eyes. Do they not speak to you of the 
dead? She. no impostey, and I believe the 
finger of God is in this:, For yeagMhave I 
sought her and her mother, in,vain, and now 
the poor little wanderer comes to my door, and 
asks me to love and protect her. I> tell you, 
Emma, she is the same Jittle Mary whom I 
promised Edward tg-care for ‘as my own child. 
Look at her, and doubt it if you cai.” 

“ If you will be so infatuated, Mr. Granger, it 
is not my fault. I wash‘ny hands of the whole 
matter—I will have nothing to do with it.” 

The proud woman swept across the room, pot 
even deigning tlook at the littl creature who 
clang so fondly to her husband. An instant, 
and the child-had released herself from her un 
cle’s arms, and was kneeling at Mrs. Granger’s 

, a a 


| feet. 
“ Dear aunt, wont you let me live with you?” 
she said “I will be very good, and try not to 
make you any trouble. Don’t send me away, 


| for that dreadfa! man awill find me, and ©, he 


whips me so hard !”” 

The poor little pleader-shnddered, and big 
tears rolled down bA# face as she spoke. The 
stately woman turned without speaking, and was 
leaving the room. < 

“Do say that I may stay, dear aunt,” contin. 
wed the weeping child. “I know! can do a 
good many things, dnt I will work for you all 
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the time, if you will only let me stay where he 
can’t get me.” 

“Get up, child, and go to your uncle, as you 
call him,” at length the lady said, in a freezing 
tone, as she gazed upon the little kneeling figure. 
“T want nothing to do with you,” and passing 
out, she shut the door with tremendous force 
after her. 

Poor Mary sobbed bitterly, but her uncle soon 
consoled her, bidding her to be good, and her 
aunt would soon love her. 

And so it was settled, and the little beggar 
girl became a member of the aristocratic Mr. 
Granger’s family. Her uncle was invariably 
kind and affectionate towards her, but his eyes 
could not penetrate all the mysteries of his wife’s 
domestic arrangement, and Mary would have 
scorned to complain. So how could he know 
that she was treated worse than the lowest ser- 
vant in the house—that she was in fact, a “‘ser- 
vant of servants.” 

She was put to sleep in an out of the way at- 
tic chamber that had been used for years as a 
storage room, and was filled with all sorts of 
articles and utensils for family use, which had 
from time to time been thrown aside, to make 
room for new. Rats and mice seemed to con- 
sider this apartment as belonging exclusively to 
them, so merrily did they scamper about, and 
hold their revels iu the long nights—and any 
quantity of great spiders strung their airy webs 
upon the bare walls, and crawled upon the child’s 
miserable bed. Yet it was better than she had 
known before, and if her aunt would have given 
her a kind word, occasionally, she would have 
deemed her happiness complete. 

The change in Mary’s outward circumstances 
seemed to effect a change in her whole being. 
She was no longer content in her ignorance, 
but each day increased her all-absorbing desire 
to prove herself worthy of her uncle’s love, by 
making the best use of the advantages which he 
placed within her reach. She longed to know, 
to understand, and so rapid was her progress, it 
seemed as if, during those weary years of trial 
and ignorance, her mind had been gathering al- 
most unnatural strength to grasp rich gems from 
the tree of knowledge. She was not like a child 
of ten years, but rather like a woman in capacity 
and strength of intellect. As the thirsty hart 
drinks of the sweet water for which it panted, so 
her mind drank in rich draughts of knowledge 
daily. 

And so Time’s never-resting car moved on 
till Mary was twelve years of age. Her aunt 
had never spoken a gentle or kind word to her, 
or forgiven “the little beggar’s presumption ” 
in daring to claim relationship with her. Mr. 
Granger could not fail to perceive something 
how it was, and after trying in vain all means 
in his power to effect a favorable change in his 
wife’s treatment of Mary, he resolved to send 
her away for a few years, until her education 
should have been completed. In pursuance of 
this plan, Mary was soon established in the ex- 
cellent institution of Madame Rivers, in the 
good city of Baltimore, where with your permis- 
sion, reader mine, we will leave her for a season. 

Once more the progress of our story brings us 
to the residence of Mr. Granger, after an inter- 
val of six years. Time has wrought some 
changes, but still he had dealt gently with the 
master of that splendid home, and but few fur- 
rows were traced on his white forehead. Mrs. 
Granger was the same proud and haughty wo- 
man as ever, but just now there was an expres- 
sion of doting fondness on her face, as her 
glances fell upon the tall form of a young man 
who was lounging carelessly on a sofa, near 
her. Edward Burton was Mrs. Granger’s son, 
the only offspring of a former marriage, and 
though to all beside she was celd and seeming- 
ly unfeeling, he was her idol. His lightest wish 
was as a law to her, and with a swelling heart 
she gazed upon his manly features, and felt it 
blessed indeed to be a mother. 

Excepting short visits at intervals, Edward 
had been away from home for years, and when 
his collegiate course was ended, he had per- 
suaded his fond mother to allow him yet a long- 
er absence, that he might gaze upon the wonders 
of the old world, and bask beneath the glorious 
skies of classic Italy. Three years he had spent 
in travelling, and now his mother’s anxious 
fears for him were ended, for her son had come 
home to remain with her. But she did not 
know that a subtle power was at work to crush 
her hopes—she did not know that her noble boy 
was even now 2 slave to that “ which biteth like 
@ serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” Else 
had her proud heart throbbed with deadly fear, 
and her mother-love cried, “ save him.” 

Edward Burton had natarally a good heart, 
and fine intellect, so even his mother’s long 
course of almost unlimited indulgence had fail- 
ed to make him selfish, or pave the way for the 
perpetration of crime. Bat while sojourning in 
Italy, he became rather intimately acquainted 
with a young and gay scion of a noble Floren- 
tine house. The fiery, impetuous nature of the 
young Italian was ever impatient of opposition 
to his wishes, and when, after repeated invita- 
tions and urgings, young Burton still continued 
to decline tasting the sparkling wine, his false 
friend vowed within himself to work the “ purse- 
proud American’s”’ ruin, through this medium. 

We need not stop to detail the various arts 
and devices which were resorted to, for the ac- 
complishment of this purpose; we all know that 
a bad, anscrupulous man is never at a loss for 
tools with which te do his work, however black 
it may be. Sutlice it to say that the barrierof to- 
tal abstinence was finally passed, and lured on 
by the artful insinuations of his tempter, who 
had aequired a strange influence over him, Ed- 
ward Burton was soon advancing rapidly on that 
path from which there is no retarn, save by deep 
repentance, and adamantine firmness of princi- 
ple. But sooner than he had at first intended, 
and much teo soon for the completion of the 
Ttalian’s scheme, Burton saddenly announced 
his intention of returning to America. Bat he 
had acquired a fondness for the sparkling poison 
which was daily gaining new and stronger pow- 
er over him, and he needed now no suggestions 
save these of his own appetite, to indace him to 
raise it ¢o his lips. 








At first the mother’s eyes were blinded, but 
gradually, dim suspicions grew into certain assur- 
ance, and with deep agony she saw her son assum- 
ing more and more visibly each day, the sem- 
blance of that pitiable thing—adrunkard. Night 
after night he came reeling home, and was plac- 
ed in bed by the servants, while his wretched 
mother passed the night in walking her cham- 
ber and moaning in bitter sorrow. Late on the 
following day he would make his appearance, 
but gnawing remorse was roused by his moth- 
er’s anguish and entreaties, and with head throb- 
bing almost to bursting, and a feeling of utter 
self-loathing, he would rush again to the deadly 
Lethe, to purchase by temporary forgetfulness, 
new and keener remorse for the future. Affairs 
were in this sad state when Mary returned from 
school to reside permanently at home. She was 
not what a casual observer would have called 
beautiful, but she was very lovely, notwithstand- 
ing. Tall and finely developed in form, there 
was always a graceful dignity and perfect self- 
possession in her manners, united with a genial, 
affectionate air, which made her very attractive. 
Her eyes were gloriously beautiful. Of a clear 
gray or hazel, they had the most bewitching cur- 
tains of long black lashes, which, when she was 
looking downward, seemed to rest caressingly 
on the fair cheek below. But when she was an- 
imated, and the eyes were raised, the light seem- 
ed actually to flash from them. Anon a sad and 
dreamy expression would veil their beams like 
emanations from some hidden fountain of love 
and tears. 

The former coldness and cruelty of Mrs. 
Granger were forgotten by Mary, or if not for- 
gotten, wholly forgiven, long before, for she was 
a true Christian; and it was with a heart over- 
flowing with love and grateful happiness, that 
she resumed her place in her uncle’s family. 
Bat she soon learned that time and absence had 
wrought no change in her aunt’s feelings to- 
wards her. Of course, the elegant and accom- 
plished young lady was not treated exactly as 
the poor, ignorant child of years before had 
been, but the same spirit remained, the same 
icy coldness. This grieved Mary’s loving heart, 
but she constantly hoped that her endeavors to 
win the love of the proud woman would even- 
tually prove successful, and she went on quietly, 
unheeding sneering remarks, and allusions to 
her former poverty. 

One night when Mary had been some weeks 
at home, it happened that she and Edward were 
alone in one of the parlors. Formerly, it had 
been a rare occurrence for him to be at home in 
the evening, but of late he had often joined the 
family circle, and a new hope began to dawn in 
his mother’s heart, though he was at such times 
totally unlike his former self. Silent and moody, 
he took no part in any conversation, only reply- 
ing when addressed. But this evening he seem- 
ed a changed man, and Mary was surprised at 
the brilliant thoughts which he so eloquently ex- 
pressed, and the cultivated mind and heart which 
his whole conversation evinced. Suddenly he 
paused ; but in an instant he said, abruptly : 

“What have I been saying? What right 
have such as I to speak of purity and goodness ? 
I, a miserable drunkard!” and covering his face 
with his hands, he groaned aloud. 

“ But, Mr. Burton!” said Mary, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Nay, hear me—do not speak! Hear me, if 


you will, and then tell me if there is hope for so 
miserable a man as Iam. I am most wretched, 
Miss Granger—Mary, let me call youso. You 
have seen me in the loathsome guise of the ine- 
briate, apparently regardless alike of my moth- 
er’s anguish, and my own reputation. You have 
seen me in all my degradation, but you do not 
know how deep it is, for you cannot know how 
far I have fallen ; you do not know what I once 
was. Until you came, I had no hope. For my 
mother’s sake, if not for my own, I longed and 
tried to retrace my steps ; but the spell of a de- 
mon seemed laid upon me, paralyzing all my 
endeavors to rise. But now, since I have known 
you, I seem to feel new strength. Something 
keeps saying to me, ‘Stand up, and be a man!’ 
You are my star of hope, Mary,—will you help 
me ¢—will you save me ¢” 

In his excitement the young man had risen 
from his seat, and approached Mary, who was 
listening intently to his rapid utterance. Grasp- 
ing her hand, he repeated : 

“ Will you save me, Mary? If you cannot, then 
am I lost indeed.” 

Sinking into a chair at her side, he gave vent 
to emotions which would no longer be restrained. 
The strong man wept; but they were not tears 
of weakness — they were blessed, holy drops, 
gushing up from the healing fountain which the 
Angel had troubled. Gently and soothingly as 
woman may, Mary comforted and encouraged 
the repentant man, and ere long he felt indeed 
strong to battle with and overcome his enemy. 
For hours they sat thus; he listening to the 
maiden’s low, sweet voice as she counselled and 
advised him, as to the voice of inspiration. Ere 
they parted, Mary had drawn up a pledge, which 
the young man signed, binding himself by all 
those considerations which every true man holds 
sacred, nevermore to taste of intoxicating drinks 
in any form. ‘“ Redeemed!” burst from his full 
heart as he affixed his signature, and Mary’s 
eyes glistened with happy tears, as she said : 

“There is more joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine 
just persons who need no repentance.” 

Six months had passed, and Edward Burton 
had faithfully kept his pledge. Mary’s charac- 
ter, so pure and true, had been to him like a 
new revelation of life, and its deep significance, 
its holy duties. The past seemed like a fearful 
dream, and he shuddered as he thought how nar- 
rowly his life bark had escaped being wrecked. 
It was bat natural that two young and noble- 
minded people, so constantly together as Edward 
and Mary, and appreciating as each did so truly 
the beauties and excellencies which characterized 
the other, should in time experience a warmer 
feeling than mere friendship towards each other. 
They loved as only those do whose affection is 
founded upon esteem and respect, and once so 
loving as to love forever—this, alone, is the trae 
version. 
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But although she frankly confessed the senti- 
ments with which the young man had inspired 
her, Mary would not consent to a speedy mar- 


riage. “ Wait until I win your mother’s love— 
until she can welcome me as a daughter; then, 
whenever you choose, I shall be ready.” This 


was her constant reply to Edward's entreaties, 
and he could but love and value her the more 
highly for her determination, although it made 
the term of his probation an apparently endless 
one. 

Mrs. Granger presented the same haughty, 
chilling bearing towards the lovely girl, though 
she was well aware that she had been instru- 
mental in the reformation of her son. 

It was the summer of 18—, when suddenly a 
ghastly visitor made its appearance in our coun- 
try. From sunny orange groves, where southern 
homes are nestled, to our own New England 
hills and vales, even to the Canadas, the pesti- 
lence winged its fearful corpse-strewn way. 
Men called this terrible, unbidden guest the 
cholera ; and like a demon it seemed, careering 
along on its mission of torment and death. 

Business was suspended in the thickly-popu- 
lated cities, for a mightier than Mammon, even 
with all his devoted followers, was in their 
midst; and stillness was now in the streets 
which so lately re-echoed with the multifarious 
sounds of active, rejoicing life. Many had 
sought to escape the death-angel by hurrying to 
far off nooks and quiet dells in the country, but 
even there the voice of wailing rose, for faster 
than men’s fear-impelled progress, Azrael flew, 
and Cholera met and triumphed over them, even 
amid nature’s wildest retreats. 


Mr. Granger’s family was one of the very few 
wealthy ones that had remained in the city. 
For a time they escaped, but ere many weeks 
had passed, Mr. Granger was prostrated with 
the fearful disease, and in an hour’s time, both 
Mrs. Granger and her son were stricken down 
by the same dread, mysterious power. But for 
the frightened servants, Mary was entirely alone 
in her awful situation, but she did not falter. 
Not a moment of precious time was lost in 
moaning and crying in imbecile despair, but the 
most active measures were at once adopted, and 
when the physician came, he gave her strong 
hopes that they would all recover. 

“And to your promptness and presence of 
mind, my dear young lady, under God, they 
will owe their lives, for had you delayed doing 
anything until my arrival, they would have been 
beyond the reach of earthly skill,” added he, as 
he took his leave. 

In a short time Mr. Granger and Edward were 
so far restored as to be able to leave their beds ; 
but Mrs. Granger still remained in a precarious 
state. The cholera symptoms were soon over- 
come, but a state of alarming debility succeeded, 
wnich threatened to prove fatal. For days and 
weeks she lay almost as one from whom life had 
fled. Ma&ry was constantly with her, sleeping 
only when she must, ina chair at the sick wo- 
man’s bedside, while a trusty domestic watched 
beside her to waken her at the least movement of 
the invalid, as the physician had said that not 
medicine, but care alone could save her. 


Mrs. Granger was too much reduced to speak, 
but sometimes her eyes would rest on her young 
nurse with a sad, wishful expression, as if she 
longed for the power of utterance. Mary’s 
heart was full of loving pity for the suffering 
woman, and had she been her own mother, she 
could not have watched over her with more ten- 
der solicitude. 

At length her care was rewarded. The inva- 
lid began to gain strength, and the physician 
said she would recover. 

“But, Miss Mary,” added he, “ we shall never 
quarrel to decide which of us shall have the 
credit of the cure, for I now resign all preten- 
sions to so great an honor. To you, alone, it 
rightfully belongs, and I really think you are en- 
titled to a diploma, for skilful practice.” 

At last Mrs. Granger was able to sit up; but 
she rose from that couch of suffering, a changed 
woman, bodily and mentally. The glossy black 
hair, which in health had been her pride, was 
now dry and harsh, and silver threads were 
thickly mingled with its ebon hue. The bloom 
of comparative youth was gone forever; but 
there was a new expression upon her wasted 
features, which made her look far more interest- 
ing and loveable than she had ever done in her 
early days of beauty and pride. Mary had ar- 
ranged the pillows and cushions of her easy 
chair, and then thinking she would call Edward 
to come and enjoy his mother’s improved ap- 
pearance, turned to leave the room, when a 
tremulous voice recalled her. 

“Can Ido anything more for you, aunt, be- 
fore I call Edward ?” said she, returning. 

“Only one thing, Mary,” said Mrs. Granger, 
grasping the young girl’s hand in both of hers. 
“ Forgive me!” 

Tears were streaming down her pale cheeks, 
and it was some minutes before she could pro- 
ceed again. 

“Mary, can you forgive all my cruel treat- 
mentt Can you ever love me *” 

“My dear aunt, if you will but let me love 
you, ‘tis all I ask. If I ever had anything to 
forgive, it was forgotten long ago. Do not 
think of it, Aunt Emma; only think how happy 
we shall all be now, when you are well again.” 

“My darling Mary!” sobbed the repentant 
woman, “God has been very gracious towards 
me. I turned away in hardness of heart, even 
when through your means I saw my son ‘ pluck- 
ed as a brand from the burning.’ I steeled my 
heart against you; but this sickness came, and 
O, I bless my God that his chastening hand was 
laid upon me, for I have been forced to think, to 
reflect upon the past! While you all deemed 
that I was lying so very near to death, I prayed 
as I never prayed before, to live. I felt that I 
could not die till I had made some reparation for 
the deep wrong I had done you, and received 
the blessed assurance of forgiveness. Only the 
Searcher of hearts may know the agony I en- 
dured when I lay there se quiet and speechless. 
But my prayers are answered. I live to repay 
in some degree your unvarying kindness and gen- 
tlencss towards me. And now I must lay bare 
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my wicked heart to you, and tell you why 1 
hated you 

“ Long years ago, Edith Malvern and I were 
schoolmates, and later in life we mingled in so 
ciety together. Edwin Granger was the idol of 
our circle, and I loved him. Yes, Mary, even J 
loved once, but Edith Malvern won the prize 
for which i longed, and from that time there was 
a gushing fountain of bitterness in my soul. 
All the love which once had filled my heart was 
turned to hatred towards my favored rival, and 
I longed only for opportunities to injure her and 
hers. For this end, I married my present hus- 
band, that my facilities for destroying the happi- 
ness of his brother might be greater. I sent 
anonymous letters, and resorted to other mean- 
nesses to make trouble between Edwin and his 
wife, but their mutual confidence was too great; 
they loved each other too entirely to be disturb- 
ed by any means which my malignant temper 
could devise. Completely foiled in all my plans, 
I saw them depart for their European tour, with 
outward calmness, bat the rage of a baffled de- 
mon rankling in my heart. ; 

“But as time passed, fortune seemed to favor 
me, for they returned; he, to see his brother 
once more, and die ; she, my hated rival, to find 
herself, with her infant child, alone in the world. 
My husband was even then quite wealthy, and 
he would have taken her to his home, and been 
to her a brother indeed, but I, Mary—I could 
not forget the past, so fraught with blackness to 
me, and I resorted to means which I dare not 
mention, to rid myself forever of one, whose 
hand, I thought, had prepared for me the cup of 
bitterness which I had drunk. My measures 
were securely taken, and proved successful. 
Edith Granger disappeared, and no tidings of 
her ever reached us, until God, in his wisdom, 
directed you to our door. I knew, even while I 
spurned you, that you were no impostor for 
your striking resemblance to your parents con- 
vinced me at once that you were indeed the 
child of her whom I had so irreparably wronged. 
But there came no softening emotion, as I heard 
your piteous story. Harder than adamant grew 
my wicked heart, and I resolved to pour out 
upon the child’s head the continual curse from 
which death had mercifully released the mother. 

“You know the rest. You know how with 
angel patience and sweetness you have constant- 
ly returned good for evil. You have saved my 
son from ruin; you have saved my life; you 
have forgiven me! In deep humiliation and 
thankfulness, I bless God that you have ti- 
umphed.”’ 

A festal night in Mr. Granger’s stately man- 
sion. All that wealth could purchase, or taste 
devise, was gathered there to add to the rich 
magnificence of the scene, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Granger felt that they could not do too much to 
testify their joy and gratitude on the wedding 
night of Edward Burton and the orphan Mary. 
Angel Mary had she proved to them, for her 
presence had united their before divided hearts, 
and brought love and peace to their household 
gods. Graceful and beautiful as were the many 
forms gathered in those splendid rooms to wit- 
ness the bridal, she whom once we knew as the 
wandering beggar-girl, shone pre-eminent. Such 
a sweet, holy light dwelt in her glorions eyes, 
they seemed to draw their radiance from a never- 
dying fount of love and joy. 

The ceremony was soon over, and the guests 
departed, leaving heart-wishes for the continued 
happiness of the young couple, now so indisso- 
lubly bound to each other for weal or woe. Mre. 
Granger said but little as she pressed Mary to 
her throbbing bosom, and called her “ daugh- 
ter ;” but the noble girl felt fully repaid for all 
the sufferings of the past, in the sweet convic- 
tion that she now once more knew a mother’s 
love. 

One moment, and my story is done. Maggie 
Flannegan, Mary’s Irish benefactress, loved to 
bless the day when she yielded to the pleadings 
of her warm heart, and admitted the stranger- 
lamb to her fold. Mary sought her out as soon 
as she became an inmate of her uncle’s family, 
and from that time never ceased her kind atten- 
tions to her and her children, and many a time 
with tearful eyes, did grateful Maggie thank the 
“blessed Virgin, for loaning her the gift of 
Mary Asthore.” 
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HOW TO CONQUER SUFFERING, 


I have thought, that by analyzing a pain, I 
have been able to find an element of pleasure in 
it. I have thought, too, that by looking a pain 
fully in the face, and comprehending it, I have 
diminished its intensity. Distinct perception, 
instead of aggravating, decreases evil. his I 
have found when reading accounts of terrible 
accidents, which have at first made me shudder. 
By taking them to pieces, and conceiving each 
part distinctly, 1 have been able to think of 
them calmly, and to feel that I, too, could pass 
through them. Sympathy increases by the pro- 
cess, but not fear. The sympathy weakens the 
fear; but this is not the whole explanation. The 
soul, by resisting the first shudder, and by plac- 
ing itself near the terrible, through an act of the 
will puts forth energies which reveal it to itself, 
and make it conscious of something within, 
mightier than suffering. The power of distinct 
knowledge in giving courage I have never seen 
insisted on, and yet it is a part of my experience. 
The unknown, the vague, the dark, what imagi- 
nation invests with intinity—this terrifies ; and 
the remark applies not to physical evil alone, 
bat to all other.—Ch ning. 


*2eoo + 
A DEAF MAN AND HIS DOCTOR. 


A deaf man is invited by his physician to at- 
tend the performance of one of Spontini’s operas. 
It is pretty well known that the orchestra of this 
celebrated composer was notorious for thander 
and lightning crashes. At the first act the doc- 
‘tor inquired of the sick man—“ Do you hear t” 
“No.” After the second act—*“ Do you hear t”’ 
“No.” Butin the third act the thunderings of 
the orchestra were terrific. Suddenly the deaf 
man cried out—I hear—I hear!’ His words 
were drowned by the noise of the music; buat 
the doctor saw the expression of joy depicted 
on his countenance, and asked him—'‘ Do you 
heart” The deaf man made a sign in the affir- 
mative. “Bah!” replied the doctor—" How can 
that he when the orchestra is not playing.” The 

jent was completely cured, but the doctor had 
me as deaf asa post. —L' Echo du Paci fizue. 
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The contempt of injurious words stifles them, 
but resentment revives them. 


[Written for The Ping of our Union | 


THE TIMB TU TALK OF LOVE. 
BY CALE GRESAE DUNK. 


When western skies are glowing fair 

With dyes the sinking oun impreesed- 
When sweetest flowers embalm the air, 

With fragrance Nature's God hath biessed— 
Then |, with her | love, would rove, 

Down by the rippling Byram’s side, 
Por ‘tis the time to talk of love, 

When twilight leaps upon the tida 


Not in the mid«lay would I ream, 
Within the wild wood’s glades and bowers; 
Where sunlight never deigns to come, 
To kiss the shadows from the flowers 
But, when the day is fading down, 
And deeper grows the blue above— 
“ When twilight shades are falling round,” 
Then is the time to talk of love. 
> S ieteteatiiiedl 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Our readers are familiar with oft repeated sto- 
ries of the power of snakes to “ charm ”’ birds, 
squirrels, etc. The fact that the rattlesnake pos- 
sesses this faculty to an eminent degree, seems 
to be no longer a matter of doubt. What this 
power is—whether simple mesmerism or some 
other mysterious principle of nature—we are un- 
able to say. In this connection, we have recent- 
ly heard of a most extraordinary example of 
this snake-charming, and coming from the high 
source it does, we are not permitted to question 
the truth of the statement. A gentleman of the 
highest respectability was out squirrel hunting, 
in Clarke county, accompanied by two young 
terrier dogs. He came upon a squirrel, cutting 
so many antics, that he was greatly surprised. 
It would suddenly dart down the trunk of the 
tree upon which he discovered it; then, with 
equal celerity, ran out upon the largest branch, 
repeating the furious race every few minutes—its 
hair ruffled, tail thrown back, and seeming alter- 
nately to be in a perfect ecstacy of fear, pleasure 


and rage. 

While watching these strange movements, he 
heard his dogs bark at the base of the tree, and 
an instant afterwards the frightful “ rattle " was 
heard. On directing his eyes to the spot, he saw 
an enormous rattlesnake, with the tail elevated 
and giving the ominous warning. To save his 
dogs from the poisonous bite, he shot at and kill- 
ed the snake in a moment, when instantly the 
squirrel fell from the tree at his feet, perfectly 
dead. Without attempting to thread the myste- 
rious labyrinths of science and nature, he at 
once adopted the peculiar notion that the snake 
had fascinated or “charmed’’ the squirrel, and 
that their existence was so linked together in 
sympathy, that the sudden killing of the snake 
ended the life of the other. Is this so? Who 
can answer !—Mobile Tribune. 





MRS. PARTINGTON, 


“ He’s 80 full of life and animosity !”’ said Mrs. 
Partington, in describing the good qualities of 
Ike, to a neighbor who had come in to complain 
of him for throwing stones at a favorite dog. 
“ But there isn’t no malice in him, and when he 
fastened old Mr. Blaze in his own house, so that 
he couldn’t get out to drive the boys away from 
coasting in his field, it wasn’t ugliness, though 
Mr. Blaze said he’d never live till he died be- 
cause he did it. Depend on it, them boys isn’t 
the worse for being a little mischievous, and 
mark it when you will,” continued she, raising 
her finger gradually till it stood perpendicular as 
a lightning rod, “the stillest boys isn’t always 
the best—the still sow eats the swill—and some 
boys who have — had good influenzas, nev- 
er profits by them when they get so they can act 
out themselves. For my part I’d rather see boy 
or man show himself right out at the beginning, 
than find him a boy constructor at last that I 
have been warming in my bosom to sting it.” 
The finger dropped to its wonted position, and 
the neighbor nodded, half convinced by her phi- 
losophy, and went away thinking strongly of a 
horsewhip as a remedy for troublesome boys in 
aneighorhood. But there is a grain of truth in 
what she said.— Post. 
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If we would begin at the right end, and look 
with as much compassion on the adversities of 
some, as we do with envy at the prosperities of 
others, every man would find cause to sit down 
contented with his own burden. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Cakes.) 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


AN INCIDENT IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


ee ne 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Tu spinning-wheel went round and round in H 
the sunlight that fell upon it, together with the | 


spinner, a tall, ruddy country-maiden, of a bold, 
extraordinary comeliness. 
ing cavalier costume, rode listlessly down the 
green lane, until his eye fell upon the girl, spin- 
ning in the sun. Checking his horse, he dis- 
mounted, asking for a cup of water. The girl 
drew a sparkling draught from the deep well, 


and gave it him to drink in the dripping pitcher. | 


“Ye have drank from crystal and silver, 
doubtless,” she said, “ try now brown ware.” 
“‘ By my sword, I have tried it in the camp, 
before now, bonnie lass.” 
“ Who art thou ?” 
“ George Villiers. 
“ Anne.” 
The sun was setting when the rider turned on 
H his steed from the door-yard, and sought the 
‘ hostelry of the village. A month, and another 
month had passed, and still almost every day 
saw him at the handsome spinner’s side. 

“ Anne,” said an old farmer, “ ye know whom 
this lover of thine may be ?” 

“ Ay, goodman, Villiers is his name.” 

“ He is Duke of Buckingham, moreover, and 
will never wed thee. Look to that;” and he 
walked off contentedly to the inn. 

That day, when Villiers came, and was earn- 
estly urging his suit, after placing upon her 
finger a ring of valuable diamonds, engraven 
with a quaint device, “ Yonder is the rector’s, 
Duke of Buckingham,” said she. “If thou art 
true, take me there !"” 

“Nay,” replied he, “of what use the rector ?” 

“ Nevertheless, I shall one day be greater than 
thou!” said she, laughing. ‘ Wait, I must 
bring some more wool from within ;” and rising, 
F she went into an inner room. The duke waited 

i till the shadows fell, but Anne did not come out 
t ii to him. 
7 The sunset was fast dimming, when the royal 
ij mail-coach set down a tall, plainly-dressed young 


And thy name ?” 


growled the driver. 

“Tis enough,” she said, and stepped proudly 
down. There was a stern expression on her 
face, that grew almost savage, as she was left 
H | alone, as if a grief ravaged her heart in great 

+) furrows, not to be washed out with tears, there- 
t) fore she would not weep. A sudden blow, which, 


i woman. 

| j “Can take ye no farther for your money,” 
j 

i 

; 

' 

' 


' given two hours since, an inferior person had 
i been too stupeficd to understand, but which her 
strong mind had conquered, and with an un- 

wonted determination subdued, so that, should it 

i always be the tormenting fiend of her life, it 

| should never be her master. Sitting on a rock 

i till the coach was out of sight, there camo from 
behind a hedge a stooping, hunch-backed woman, 

1 in the dress of a French peasant, leading a little 

: boy. 
of Tiens foi bien Pierre,’ she said, in a hoarse, 

i nasal voice, starting at sight of a stranger. 

| | “1 not Pierre, but princess!” cried the child, 
| with a resolute air, but in such broken English 
that, fortunately, few could understand her. 

Ft “ Taisez vous mon Jils !” 

; “No Pierre! Princess, princess!’ reiterated 
T the child, stamping her foot in an indignant 
| i anger. 

“ As tu du pain?” the woman asked, turning 
to Anne, and touching her lips. Anne did not 
answer. 

“« Aimes tu le Roi?” looking earnestly at Anne. 

“I do not understand you,” said Anne, “ if 
you are disguised, and want aught, you may 
trust me ;” going, upon the woman’s gesture, with 
her towards an empty hut. The woman stopped 
and bathed her face in the brook before the door, 
i and entering, unbound her dress and threw off 
her hump ; loosing dark masses of curling hair, 
2} and erecting an elegant and graceful figure, she 
said to the silent Anne: 

“Tam Lady Morton. This child is thy king’s 
daughter. I hasten with her, at peril of my life, 
to the queen in France. We die of hunger. 
Give us bread.” For she saw the small loaf in 
1} Anne’s basket. There was a cast of features 
upon her beautiful face that struck Anne with 
some indefinite yet fresh msmory of sadness. 
As she gave her the bread and a draught of milk 
from the bottle, “Who wert thon?” she asked, 
hesitatingly. 

“T was a Villiers.” 

Anne took the child on her knee and fed it, 
eating nothing herself. When they had finished 
the repast, Lady Morton once more bound on 
[ her hump, hid her curls under the coarse cloth 
cap, begrimmed her face, and took up her staff. 

“Kind woman,” said she, “I have gold and 
can pay thee. I did not dare buy upon the road. 
Thou, haply, hast saved my life !”” 

“TI wish no payment,” said Anne. “Thou 
hast a brother,—tell him she whom he would 
have ruined saved thee, then!” and very quietly, 


no 


i Ee 


apy a EE 


j with long steps, she left the hut. 
i Sleeping under hedges and hay-stacks, walk- 
i ing along stony roads, and begging for food, the 
u j pale London dawn found her, ragged, worn and 
weary, before the door of a brewery. 


4 “What wish ye, wench }”’ cried a man, as he 
threw open the door. 

“ Work,” she answered him, laconically. 
> “ Ye're a well-looking lass, though ye’re of no 
, winsome way,” said he, “I will see for you.” 

In a few moments Anne was installed a ser- 
vant of the brewery. Carrying tubs and pails, 
obeying each beck and call, scrubbing, brewing, 
and scouring, this girl preferred to disgraceful 
ease with a ducal lover. The morning was not 

over, when, as she carried a tub upon her head 
} across the yard, she met the owner of the brew- 
i 













ery; he accosted her with a merry word, which 
she answered with proud dignity. That after- 
noon the wealthy brewer summoned her to his 
private parlor. 

“Thou hast,” said he, “too fine a face for a 
scullion. Thou canst read ?” 
“ Ay, and cipher.” 





A rider, in the dash- 














“Tt is well. Who taught thee ?” 

“ The rector.” 

“Hearken! I will send thee to a school, 
where thou mayest learn many trifles and much 
solid lore. For twice a twelvemonth thou shalt 
be well attired and served, but when thou leavest 
thou wilt become my wife. Eh?” 

To school. The realization of her heart’s 
dearest wishes. The high road to the fulfilment 
of her prophecy, that she would one day be 
greater than Villiers. The brewer was wealthy, 
was also comely; she viewed him from head to 
foot, and then said, “ Ay.” Two years after, in 
the little parlor of the brewery, Anne became 
the wealthy brewer’s wife. Three months after, 
he fell on the icy street, and was brought home 
dead. She was now the wealthy brewer’s widow. 

Knowing her entire ignorance of law, she de- 
manded a barrister to settle the estate upon the 
wise will. 

“There is one Hyde, a stone’s throw hence, 
who was in the Long Parliament, ma’am,” said 
her maid, and he was called in. 

When, with ample generosity, the estate was 
administered, and the widow’s handsome portion 
set aside, Mr. Hyde bethought himself. The 
widow’s weeds were very costly, her face was 
very beautiful, her manners were very courtly, 
her wealth was very great; thus Mr. Hyde call- 
ed frequently, even when there was no more 
business connected with the estate, until it be- 
came necessary to draw up new marriage settle- 
ments, and the brewer’s widow became the 
the barrister’s wife. 

Time rolling on, dropped a coronct upon 
Anne’s head, as it made her husband, Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and Lord High Chan- 
cellor. Anne, sitting at her window, had seen a 
thousand changes, had seen many processions 
go by, had seen angry gatherings in the streets, 
and secret conclaves in her husband’s house ; 
saw Cromwell borne one stormy day to his grave, 
and Charles come in to rule his people, with 
laughing, graceful ease; while all the time her 
little daughter was growing up and gathering 
fresh beauty. 

It was the time of the great London plague. 
Vast vans of the dead went every day along the 
way, and men dared not look in one another’s 
faces. The streets were silent, and, in many 
places, grass-grown ; large crosses were chalked 
on almost every door,—the seals of the destroy- 
ing angel. If now and then a lady rustled her 
silks along the thinly peopled church aisle, or 
stirred her fan in pauses of the cant, it was, 
perhaps, to wave off the evil chance, with a face 
pale as the dead man’s who dropped across the 
cathedral door as she came in. And if in any 
season of mad revelry gay sounds floated upon a 
luminous midnight atmosphere, they were hol- 
low laughs of men and women stung to despair, 
as if each neighbor were a stiff, white corpse, and 
the dainty beauty-spots on fine court-ladies’ fore- 
heads were plague-spots. 

It was in one of the poorer houses in a narrow, 
crazy street, that a fair girl, of perhaps fifteen 
years, knelt by a low bed, on which a woman 
lay, plague-stricken. Two corpses already 
stretched across each other on the floor, and a 
man, with livid blotches upon his face and hands, 
sat before the chimney-place. Administering 
lotions and soothing touches, and finally praying 
for the dying, in the few words of a Protestant 
prayer, the young girl rose and found her dead. 
A young man, with his cloak half unwrapped 
from a rich dress, stood before her. The color 
rose in her face, but she turned, after a slight 
recognition, with a cup of some prescribed mix- 
ture, to the surviving sufferer. At this moment 
the loud lumbering of the dead cart came down 
the street, and the carter, entering, seized and 
threw the three dead bodies into his half filled 
cart, and took the survivor by the shoulder, with 
a cruel oath. The man rose, in endeavoring to 
free himself, and falling again, powerless, the 
carter hurled him quickly into the van, and 
drove off. The eyes of the young girl and cour- 
tier met with a wavering, fearful look. 

“‘Hasten, dear Lady Mary, and leave this 
infected spot!” he whispered. ‘You surely 
should not venture thus. Suffer me to accom- 
pany you to the square.” 

“There is naught, your highness, to trouble 
me in any London street now,” she replied, sad- 
ly, but not refusing his escort. There was a 
shorter way home to her father’s house, at the 
other end of the city, but Lady Mary and the 
courtier took another, longer. 

When the court had moved from the deadly 
influence of the city (which chrysalis, now the 
butterfly was gone, might decay at its leisure), 
out into the open space of the green country, in 
the palaces by the river-sides, and under a green- 
branched summer shade,—once more the courtier 
might be seen by Lady Mary’s side. Perhaps 
it was not a slight gratification to Anne, her 
mother, the Countess of Clarendon, as, hanging 
on her foot a moment in passing some wide 
Open casement, she saw the twain forming fair 
pictures, consonant with the lovesome landscape, 
as Lady Mary sat on any mound of the open 
park, her princely suitor, James, leaning over 
her, or disappearing by her side, down long, 
winding aisles of the forest. Should she ever 
be mother to a king, thought Anne, while the 
thirty-five years that had passed above her head 
only heightened her beauty into the splendor of 
a soft maturity. 

The lovers, if lovers they were, had again 
forsworn their hidden wooing, and amid the 
winter blasts returned to London, now whole and 
sparse and clean. The Countess Anne rose one 
night from her sleep, at the unusual noise of the 
thoroughfares, the loud cries and ringing bells, 
and looking from her window, beheld the eastern 
horizon a sheet of flame. It was the year 1666. 
The fires seemed far off, and though the earl 
was absent, she was accustomed to such occur- 
rences, and once more retired. Not many hours 
after, and great companies of water-carriers and 
firemen ranged in front of the superb mansion 
of the earl, fire wreathing round it like a serpent. 
None recognized their princely leader, as, at the 
head of a strong force, he battered in the doors, 
and rushed headlong over burning beam and 
rafter. Lying on the floor, where she had fallen, 
overcome by the smoke, he stumbled upon the 
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Countess Anne. 
in his arms, he gave her to those without, and 
ran heedlessly back. Looking into many rooms, 
at last he flung open the door of one other. The 


Lady Mary lay there, her sleep on'y deepened | 


by the smoke and heat. Seizing her over his 
burned and bruised arm, he retraced his, path ; 


| there was a loud crash before him, and the grand 


staircase fell. Heavens! there were others, 
doubtless, but one wing of the house was already 
consumed, and time failed to find those of the 
other. The window of the glaring hall was 
more than thirty feet above the pavement. It 
was the only course. Each moment the falling 


| beams and flashing cinders endangered his life, 


and the more precious one of his burden. Shak- 
ing the loosened sash, he shattered it with a 
nervous blow, and broke it entirely away with a 
few more. Standing upright upon the sill, to 
measure the distance, the red light of the fire fell 
strongly on him, with the white figure across his 
arm. The countess stood below, stone still, in 
a speechless terror, while an utter silence came 
over the crowd, who recognized James, Duke of 
York, with the Earl of Clarendon’s daughter. 
Another moment and he had leaped, his fall 
broken by the stout arms and strong, closely- 
packed men, stretched out to save him. 

When once more alone with the countess and 
her daughter, the former overwhelming him 
with thanks, the latter clinging weeping to him, 
“Do not thank me, my lady,” he said, “I ask 
for payment. Give me your daughter, madam.” 

The joy in the countess’s heart was hidden, 
like the lustre of a jewel when breathed upon, as 
she answered : 

“My daughter is a Protestant.” 

“ That matters not, dear countess.” 

“Nay, it can scarcely be. The king, thy 
brother’s anger could not be borne.” 

“1 know that my brother would make me a 
peg for all foreign alliances, that would bring 
gold to his pleasure, to be hung thereon. But 
I will none of them. I will wed my Mary.” 

“The earl would not forgive me, should I 
listen to it. Anon your grace shall hear more 
from us. Mary!” and she left the room shortly 
after, followed by her daughter, whose lover, in 
that short space, had managed the plan of their 
marriage. Across the great cathedral not many 
suns had risen and set, before mufiled forms 
hurrying thither from opposite ways might have 
been seen,—the lovers and a few necessary wit- 
nesses. The vast church, with its aisles, and 
colonnades, and galleries, was dimly lighted in 
one spot by the torches which they held, and the 
two, throwing off their wrappings, stepped to 
the altar, where the gray archbishop pronounced 
the nuptial benediction over James, Duke of 
York, and the Lady Mary Hyde. 

When the anger of the upright earl had sub- 
sided somewhat, the grand Birthnight Ball was 
attended by the Countess Anne and her privately 
married daughter, where, as the Countess Anne, 
during her brilliant wit and repartee with nobles, 
glanced carelessly at her daughter, distinguished 
in her station from the three handsome duch- 
esses, standing beside the Princess Henrietta, 
the rather faded beauty of Lady Morton in the 
rear, and the fascinating face of Villiers, who for 
many years had followed the king’s fortunes 
abroad, turned towards the fair girl,—she might 
have thought triumphantly of that afternoon in 
the hut, so long gone, scarcely forgotten by those 
she saved, or him she fled; and her magnificent 
carriage have become haughtier, while, as she 
saw her betrayer, and re-said her prophesy, she 
turned a ring of diamonds, engraven with a 
singular device, inward upon her finger. There 
was an Arabic savant at court that night. 

“By my faith, good lecch,” said the king, 
after a discourse on the wonderful properties of 
Eastern drugs, “I have, indeed, half the mind 
to try thy paste,— Haschisch, dost call it? 
Thinkest I shall dream of rarer beauty than 
Nell’s ?” 

“T shall have the honor of delivering it into 
thy majesty’s hands to-morrow,” said the leech, 
gravely. 

“Buckingham,” said the king, giving him a 
paper, “I have carried this in my doublet to- 
night. See to it; itis Clarendon’s banishment 
from the realm.” 

His Grace of York stood before a table in his 
private cabinet, sombrely looking at two small 
objects upon it. They were silver boxes, each 
filled with an exactly similar paste. The one 
was the Haschisch which the Arabian doctor 
had, a few hours since, given him for the king, 
the other,—Madam Ann Turner, who was hung 
for ashare in the poisoning of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, could have told the ingredients far better 
than any novice. But Catherine di Medici had 
not lived in vain in the preceding reigns, and 
James’s early years across the channel had 
taught him too much. The deed was not to be 
done without “ compunctious visitings of con- 
science,” but the Stuart’s arbitrary desire of rule 
was uppermost, and the strife was yet undecided. 
He turned to the window that looked down upon 
the fresh, fragrant bloom and growth of a con- 
servatory. The Thames ran like a curving line 
across the distance beyond the city, and a little 
strip of blue sky was visible above; across this 
strip @ white dove flew inland, chased by a hawk 
with crooked beak, and then a detached, snowy 
cloud floated slowly over in train. The noon 
had deepened and passed before he turned away, 
his face, pale from the conflict, but a happy 
gleam in his eyes ; he was decided. 

He approached the table where lay the waiting 
emissaries of Death or Mohammed’s Heaven, 
but which was the deadly drug he had with so 
much skill concocted, and which the infusion of 
Bhang—the Haschisch? He could not distin- 
guish! Worn out with anxiety and doubt, he 
at last, waveringly, destroyed the contents of 
one. “TT will never be my brother’s murderer!” 
murmured he, and in real innocence from wrong 
he closed the lid of the other box and went out 
with it. Unwittingly it was that he threw the 
invoker of Oriental dreams away, and took 
Catherine di Medici’s deadly prescription to his 
brother. 

There were loud voices in the palace, a hurry- 
ing to and fro, messengers for the Arab leech, 
and many calls for the duke, in about an hour. 





Bearing her quickly awakened 
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The three duchesses were hanging round the 
king’s bed in varied attitudes of grief and despair ; 
the Arab, who protested vehemently an entire ig- 
norance of such effects, had just left, with a safe 
passport from the kingdom, and two bishops 
having exhorted the careless king, ever ready 
with his jesting answer, were gliding with a 
stately motion from the room, when James en- 
tered. The king whispered him a few words, 
and he in turn retreated, with a face paler than 
his brother’s. He knew what he had done, 
though at the moment innocently, and knew it 
too late. 

“ Buckingham,” said the king, when a half 
hour had passed, “ it is of little avail, light will 
break in upon us soon. Thou and I have been 
two hautboy blowers in this masquerade,—it 
was in oar power to have been the heroes. 
Have done with metaphors, man! I am dying. 
Had I lived longer,—but thou knowest all dead 
men’s promises are good. If we have played 
scurvy tricks in our day, there is one other yet 
to play,—mayhap I shall outwit the devil. Fare- 
well, Buckingham. Let the room be cleared ; 
there come those with whom I would be alone.” 


With much ado, the three weeping duchesses 
were borne out and the room vacated, when 
there entered by a private door the Duke of 
York and another in the Jesuitical garb. Only 
on account of peace had the king feigned, hith- 
erto, a Protestant faith; but now the last cere- 
monies of the Catholic charch were accomplish- 
ed, the holy unction administered with sad 
solemnity, and the priest departed. All night 
praying by the bedside of his agonized brother, 
none saw the horror and remorse of James, but 
the dying king. ‘Tears, tender words and all 
soothing appliances, gave the duke no rest, for 
all the time the hand of the dial moved on, and 
he knew the hour to a moment when his broth- 
er’s dreadful sufferings should cease. He placed 
his hands, gelid with iced water, upon the burn- 
ing forehead of the king. 

“James,” said Charles, in a low, forced voice, 
“Twill not haunt thee,” and then, forgetful of 
pain, came the old mocking expression. He 
put his arms about his brother’s neck. “TI for- 
give thee,” said he, tenderly, “I forgive thee, 
with all my heart and soul, my brother ;” and 
gradually the hands dropped down, and all was 
over. if all the wavering frailties of James the 
Second’s life were charged upon that night, 
would the reckoning be false ? 

The gay monarch had been buried twice thirty 
days, when the ministers of the new king pro- 
posed to him a wife. Spanish, Austrian, and 
French princesses were named. 

“One may suffice,” said King James. “ The 
daughter of Clarendon is my wedded wife !” 

If the courtiers were astonished and dismayed, 
they hid their disappointment, and made, with 
becoming servility, all arrangements for her cor- 
onation. The great Cathedral was opened again, 
with the lustre of a different array from that it 
wore when she was wed at twilight; and, look- 
ing from the window, the young queen, with her 
girlish beauty, only wondered in a calm remem- 
brance, as she saw the thronged streets and 
heard the merry chimes; but Anne, her moth- 
er’s face was aglow with a brilliant triumph. 
A shimmer of glorious apparel, the festive roll 
of the procession, and the young queen sat in 
the state-chair, before the great altar, where the 
Archbishop of York officiated. The king was 
at her side, and Anne, her mother, a step below, 
before her. By her mother’s side stood Buck- 
ingham. Frequently he looked at the countess 
with an incredulous air, as if recalling a trouble- 
some recollection; but the countess, in her 
haughty magnificence, seemed only to behold 
her daughter. At last it was finished, and the 
crowned king and queen swept down the aisle. 
For the first time Anne seemed conscious of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s gaze. 

“Upon my honor, madam,” said his grace, in 
the most courtly style, “your Iadyship occupies 
an enviable position !” 

“Why?” she asked, surveying him with a 
steadiness that would have been rude in one, 
other than her whom it became so well. 

“Are you not, madam, mother of the most 
beautiful queen England ever acknowledged ?” 

“ You esteem me to be envied for that reason?” 

“Js it not the first station in the kingdom, to 
give sovereigns to a nation ?” 

“Higher than a duchess,—than a duke ?” 

“ Ay, madam !” 

She had hitherto spoken in a most low and 
courteous voice. Now, in the tones once familiar 
to him, “ Villiers,’’ said she, “ thou rememberest 
how, a score of years agone, I did say I would 
one day be greater than thou. Thou didst laugh 
at me that cruel day, but thou hadst placed this 
ring upon my finger!” and tearing off her glove, 
the brilliant Jewels flashed there yet. ‘ Duke of 
Buckingham, take back thy ring. Anne, the 
spinner, has no longer need for it.” And drop- 
ping it at the thunderstruck duke’s feet, she 
moved, proudly and hastily, alone down the aisle. 

The countess was not at home that evening, 
neither with the queen. The unprincipled Duke 
of Buckingham, full of the remembrance of his 
old passion, dazzled by her extreme beauty, be- 
came more ardent than in years past. But first, 
it behooved him to discover by what steps she 
had ascended this pinnacle, and after that,—no 
rest till he stood once more with her, as of old; 
for he felt that only a stern duty and bitter pride 
stifled her love. ‘The duke ordered his coach, 
and departed for the peaceful hamlet, nestling in 
the rich variety of the southern counties, where 
he first met the handsome spinner. Upon his 
arrival, he sauntered down the quiet street till he 
reached the deserted dwelling. Perhaps for all 
the twenty years no tenant had breathed its air, 
but a spirit of stillness and change had brooded 
here. ‘The white rose-bushes, growing in the 
corners of the little door-yard, had spread into a 
tall untrimmed hedge. The lattices were dis- 
colored and broken by the weather, wild, blos- 
somless weeds had sprung up beneath them. 
The little wicket was unlatched ; he had closed it 
that night that Anne did not return. The door 
was partially open, and as the sun broke out for 
a moment, it fell upon the broken spinning-wheel, 
standing, as of yore, in the doorway. The dnke 
thrust open the wicket, that fell with the rade 
push, and entered the place. Passing the broken 
wheel, in the dim light he set his foot upon a 
woman's breast. He recoiled in horror, for on 
the floor, over which she danced out of sight 
with her ringing laugh, now in a posture of com- 
plete despair, lay Anne. She had, perhaps, sat 
herself, in a mockery of her old estate, at her 
spinning again, and throwing up her hands at 
this empty masque of happiness, had fallen. 
She had strung her yok ngage | upon 80 
tense a chord, thus to strike out a fall-voiced 
music, that, while it was yet vibrating, the string 


was broken. 
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Sester's Picnic. 

“Tam getting aggravated,” said a hen pecked 
individual to an acquaintance whom he met in 
the street. “My wife is a saving critter—a 
sword of sharpness; she cuts the throat of my 
felicity, stabs my happiness, chops up my com 
forts, and snips up all my Sanday go-to meet- 
ings to make jackets for the boys - whe gives all 
the wittles to the children, to: make we spry and 
jump like a lamplighter. 1 can’t stand it, my 
troubles are overpowering when 1 come to add 
them up.” 

*O, nonsense, behave nice, don’t make a noise 
in the street, be a man.” 

* How can I be a man, when I belong to 
somebody else? My hours aint my own; I be- 
long to four people besides myself-—the old wo 
man, three children, I’m a partnership concern; 
and so many has got their fingers in the till that 
I must bust up. I'll break, and sign over the 
stock in trade to you.” 

Dr. Channing had a brother, a physician, and 
at one time they both lived in Boston. A coun- 
tryman, in search of a divine, knocked at the 
doctor’s door. The following dialogue ensued : 

“Does Dr. Channing live here ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can I see him?” 

“Tam he.” 

“ Who—you?” 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

“You must have altered considerable since I 
heard you preach.” 

“‘ Heard me preach ?” 

“Certainly. You are the Dr. Channing that 
preaches, aint you ?” 

“O, I see your mistake, now. 
er who preaches. 
tises.”” 


It is my broth- 
I am the doctor who prae- 
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A Judicial Decision—“ Judge, you say if I 
punch a man in fun, can he take me up for 
assault and battery ?” 

“Yes, sir, I said that, and what I said I re- 
peat. If you punch a man, you are guilty of a 
breach of the peace, and can be arrested for it.” 

“ Aint there no exceptions.” 

“No, sir,—no exceptions whatever.’ 

“Judge, I think you are mistaken; suppose, 
for instance, I should brandy punch him,—then 
what ?” 

“No levity in court, sir. Sheriff, expose this 
man to the atmosphere. Call the next case.” 


Nee eee eee 


The Post says: “ Many anecdotes are told of 
the etfect of Landseer’s picture upon those visit- 
ing it. One little girl sat very attentively view- 
ing it for some time, when, leaning over to her 
father, she asked, ‘ Father, what makes the dogs 
keep so still?’ This was a compliment to the 
life-likeness of the dogs; but the greatest was 
that by a dog, which was admitted with his 
master. The instant his eye rested on the two 
dogs watching over the twin lambs he darted for 
the canvass, and broke through the green cam- 
bric bordering that intervened, in his desire to 
make the acquaintance of the supposed caninites. 
The dog wasn’t to blame.” 


Rann nnn nnn nnnnnns 


Beautiful “ Epitag.”—The San Diego Herald 
publishes the following, written upon a young 
man who was accidentally shot : 

“here lies the body of Jeems Hambrick 
who was accidentally shot 
on the bank of the pacus river 
by a young man 
he was accidentally shot with one of the large 
colt’s revolver with no. stopper for the cock to 
rest on it was one of the old fashion kind brass 
mounted and of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 


WAAR AAA AAA AAA AAA AAS 


“Can yon tell me, my dear fellow,” said a 
henpecked gentleman of our acquaintance to a 
bachelor friend the other day, “what lock that is 
which even Hobbs himself cannot pick and take 
to pieces ?” 

“Not I!” was the short reply. 

“ Happy dog!” was the rejoinder, “to be with- 
out my experience. It is wed-tock !”’ If ever 
that gentleman offends us, we will tell his wife— 
that’s all. 

Alderman Binns being called upon by a wo- 
man in great haste, and indignant at an expres- 
sion made to her, addressed him in the following 
terms: 

“Alderman, Mrs. Snooks, my next door 
neighbor, called me a thief, can’t I make her 
prove it ?” 

“Well,” said the alderman, after a moment’s 
deliberation, “ you may, but I think you had better 
not.” 


eens 


A new minister had come from the vicinity of 
Boston to preach. Riding out one day with a 
member of his church, the latter could do nothing 
but mourn about the low state of religion. 
“This,” he would repeat, “this is a terrible 
state we are living in, parson.” ‘The parson, 
who had a spice of humoy, and did not think 
~— involved ge sackcloth and ashes, 
finally replied: “Why, I don’t know, brother 
B., don’t know but it’s as good u State as Massa- 
chusetts !’’ That brother cou!d never afterwards 
believe his teacher was “a sincere man.” 

Over the door of a barber and wig-maker, 
orneaee Glasgow College, is the following quaint 

istich : 


“If Absalom had worn a wig, 
Ile ne'er had hung upon a twig.” 
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